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TUNING IN ON HAPPINESS 


Exriza C. HANNEGAN 


OR the past eighteen months or so, 

I have been an ardent devotee of 

the radio. Those who have used the 
radio longer than that and who have 
written of their experiences in the VOLTA 
REVIEW may wonder why I did not fol- 
low their good example and become a 
“fan” long before now. The answer is 
that I thought I was too deafened to 
make it seem worth while. To be sure, 
I had tried occasionally; I had listened 
over instruments which I had been told 
were the “last word” in radio construc- 
tion, with practically no result. With 
one ear, I could hear absolutely nothing ; 
with the other, I could hear high vocal 
notes, the brasses in a band, and could 
distinguish a speaking voice from a sing- 
ing voice, although I could not distin- 
guish words in either case. So I had 
decided that while radio might be very 
well for some other deafened people, it 
had no definite appeal to me. 

I am, however, a person who always 
avails herself of every opportunity. which 
is presented as a means of leading a nor- 
mal life. So, although my first trials 
with radio were not satisfactory, when 
my brother had one installed in our own 
home, I decided to become intimately 
acquainted with it. I wanted to try out 
its possibilities. I wanted to find out for 
myself if it were true that a constant 
use of the radio often restored a degree 
of hearing power. And now I want to 


broadcast the results! 





Our set is a five-tube, and when it 
was being installed we asked the work- 
man if there were any way in which it 
could be made loud enough to fill my 
needs. He said that he would ground 
the wire of the headphone directly onto 
the wire of the loud speaker and in that 
way I would get greater volume. My 
headphones are also very strong, being 
2200 ohms. 

With this equipment I began to “listen 
in’ and had much better success than in 
previous trials. The “bad” ear still re- 
mained bad, but music came to me more 
clearly through the“good”’ ear. Noticeable 
improvement came rapidly; soon I could 
hear violin and ’cello solos, and then my 
greatest desire was to hear someone 
speak. My family were much interested 
in my experiment and never lost an op- 
portunity of telling me when there was a 
speaker on the radio. No matter what 
I might be doing at the time, I dropped 
everything and went to the radio, but I 
was never able to distinguish more than 
a word here and there. Still I persisted 
in listening, beause I was hearing the 
sound of a voice. 

About two months after the radio had 
been installed, my sister said to me one 
day, “There is a man speaking at the 
dinner meeting of the Club in 
Boston, and he has such a clear voice 
that I think you may be able to under- 
stand him.” I put on the headphones. 
At first, I heard only words at intervals; 
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gradually I began to understand groups 
of words, and finally, whole sentences! 
For an hour I sat enthralled! It was the 
first time in years that I had come in 
touch with people through hearing the 
voice! I could picture these business 
and professional men of Boston meeting 
weekly for the purpose of listening to 
talks- on current topics of interest. I 
could almost see the speaker—Mr. Frank 
Goodwin, Massachusetts State Registrar 
of Automobiles—making his impassioned 
plea for more stringent laws relating to 
the punishment of people driving cars 
while under the influence of liquor. I 
could hear the applause of the members 
when the speaker made a telling remark 
and I could sense the spirit of good fel- 
lowship and service which pervaded the 
whole assembly. For a moment I was 
one of them, and weeks later 1 was 
happy to read in the newspapers that the 
laws for which Mr. Goodwin had asked 
support had been passed and are now 
enforced. 

The following week, at another meet- 
ing of the same Club, a well known 
author gave a talk. I had read many of 
his books and anticipated much enjoy- 
ment in hearing him speak, but his voice 
was so indistinct that I could not under- 
stand a word he said! 

I am not easily disheartened, however, 
and my common sense made me realize 
that I must not expect wonders. I kept 
on trying, with enough success to miti- 
gate the disappointments. I became more 
and more interested, not only on account 
of the pleasure which I obtained but in 
the possibility of recovering even a small 
degree of hearing power. I was almost 
a radio fixture, as I was so frequently 
connected with it! But the time spent 
there was not wasted, in any sense of the 
word. Speakers called for concentration, 
but while listening to music I could pre- 
pare lessons, write letters, read, or do 
any number of things. 

And so the months have passed. I 
have listened to stations in all parts of 
the country—concerts, travel talks, 


5) 


operas, church services, dance music, 
after dinner speeches, lectures—in fact, 
everything that the radio has to offer; 
and I have enjoyed every bit of ft! 
There’s a human touch in it. Listen to 
the Sunday concerts given on the campus 
of the University of New York; hear the 
applause which follows the rendition of 
“Springtime Is Ringtime” and the si- 
lence which follows “Selections from 
Pinafore.” It doesn’t need the message 
of the announcer that “Pinafore appeals 
to an older generation but not to this 
one” to enable one to visualize the 
audience. Attend in spirit some large 
convention; picture the gay assemblage 
and listen to the chatter of a multitude 
of women which absolutely overwhelms 
the music of the orchestra, followed by 
perfect silence when the President of 
the United States enters the hall. Enjoy 
the good fellowship at some banquet, 
where men prominent in business, pro- 
fessional and political life drop the cares 
of the day for a few hours and revel in 
witty speeches and laughter. Gain a 
broader interest in world affairs through 
a radio acquaintance with the people 
mentioned in the daily news. 

And in addition to this, have the hap- 
piness that comes from even a slight im- 
provement in hearing! For in my case, 
I feel that the use of the radio has 
awakened a long dormant hearing power 
in at least a slight degree. I can now 
hear music—especially jazz—with the 
ear that seemed totally useless. In fact, 
there are many times when I listen solely 
with that ear, taking the headphone away 
from the “good” ear because the music 
seems too loud to be pleasing. 

Not only do I hear more when using 
the radio, but I hear something at other 
times. For years I have not heard the 
voice, and on a noisy city street the only 
sound that has reached me has been that 
of an automobile horn, if I were directly 
in front of the car. Now I can hear the 
voices of some persons when they are 
very close to me, although I do not know 
how loudly they may be speaking. I may 
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hear only a very few words, but they are 
enough to offset the strain which comes 
from the necessity of constant speech 
reading. On the street, I can hear more 
of the general noise. Instead of hearing 
only one automobile horn, I may hear 
two or three in different directions, and 
sometimes I am conscious that the sound 
of one of them has reached me through 
my “bad” ear. Under some conditions, 
I can hear the church bells ring. 

All this may seem very little to those 
who have more hearing than I, and per- 
haps some with even the same degree of 
hearing might not consider the results 
commensurate with the efforts I have 
made and the time I have spent. But 
to me it has been a decided gain in many 
ways. I have obtained a knowledge of 
current topics without the necessity of 
reading countless papers and magazines ; 
I am able to converse more freely on 


many subjects; I have more “common 
ground” with those I meet in everyday 
life; and a phrase or a talk heard over 
the radio has often been the inspiration 
of much interesting material used in 
my speech reading classes. 

Last, but by no means least, my ex- 
perience has convinced several of my 
deafened friends that they, too, can use 
the radio, and it has brought so much 
happiness to them that they have asked 
me to spread the glad tidings through 
the Votta Review. 

Eprtor’s Notes—lIn a letter, the author of 
this article says that she wishes the Vota 
Review readers to know just what they may, 
and may not, expect from the use of the 
radio. She adds: “It would take another 
article to tell of my happiness when I found 
that I was able to understand the speakers at 
the Conference, a happiness due not only to 
the courtesy of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany in installing the hearing apparatus, but 
also, I think, to the fact that the use of the 
radio had stimulated my hearing.” 





A DREAM 


Persis VOSE 


HIS is an actual dream I had re- 
cently, 
I dreamed that I had ‘died, and 
I saw myself walking up the great 
broad way and knocking at the golden 
gate with singing in my heart. The 
gate swung open, and there stood St. 
Peter in bright, shining garments, but— 
my heart stopped singing, for alas: I 
had forgotten that St. Peter wore a 
beard. The old question so soon again: 
Would I be able to understand? 
“What do you want, my dear, with 
that pile of books in your arms?” asked 
St. Peter, and a thrill went through my 
very soul, for although he spoke in a 
sweet, low tone, I heard distinctly every 
word. 
“I- want to study lip-reading,” I an- 
swered quite boldly. 
“Never heard of it,” was St. Peter’s 
comment in the same clear, low tone. 


Was I the first lip-reader to come to 
Heaven, I wondered. There seemed 
nothing to do, however, but to explain 
as I had been doing on earth for so 
many weary years. I got only as far 
as “for the hard of hearing,” when St. 
Peter interrupted me by repeating, 
“Never heard of any.” 

No hard-of-hearing people in Heaven! 
A wave of utter hopelessness swept over 
me and I turned away to hide my tears. 
Then St. Peter took my hand, and with 
a look of infinite kindness said, “There 
is nothing hard in heaven, my child. 
Enter in at the gate.” 

I awoke to find myself repeating the 
last lines of a favorite poem: 


ig ge’ Bile eee Seo 
That somehow I shall follow when you go 
To that still land beyond the evening star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 

And silence shall not hurt us any more, 

And terror shall be past, and grief, and war.” 











ART AS COMPENSATION FOR THE DEAFENED 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


HE pearl in the oyster has worked 

overtime as an illustration of the 

law of compensation, doubtless be- 
cause it is unusually beautiful and apro- 
pos. To our fanciful imaginations, the law 
seems to be evident in all forms of life. 
We are familiar with the lovely Spanish 
moss which decks dying trees with tropic 
splendor. The turtle is condemned to 
a snail's pace in order to carry around 
with him an almost impregnable fortress 
for his quick retirement in the face of 
the enemy. Many authors use the idea 
of compensation to add something of 
romance and rightness to their works, as 
in Dumas’ “The Count of Monte Cris- 
to,” the unjust imprisonment of the 
innocent hero is the means of his access 
to vast wealth and his metamorphosis 
from an untutored fisherman into a cul- 
tured and courtly gentleman. And to 
speak in practical terms: it is well known 
that when a person loses one faculty, 
he is generally compensated by an ap- 
parent strengthening of some other, such 
as sight or touch in the deafened. 

But it is not these accidental com- 
pensations which come to cheer the 
handicapped, that we wish to consider 
here, but the deliberate acquisition of 
factors which will enrich life, by yield- 
ing a maximum amount of pleasure to- 
tally independent of the exercise of the 
lost faculty, and which are thus con- 
ducive to complete forgetfulness of one’s 
loss. 

A vital, conscious appreciation of art, 
sensitiveness to all its manifestations, 
seems, next to the enjoyment of natural 
beauty, to offer the largest rewards for 
the deafened. The cultivation of the 
perception of art transcends even love of 
books as an avenue of escape; for while 
the latter offer superlative solace and 
pleasure, they tend to turn the devotee 
into a recluse whose over-indulgence 
produces weakened eyes as well as deteri- 


oration of normal health, from an excess 
of musty library air. 

But one can say of art what Shakes- 
peare said of Cleopatra: “Age cannot 
wither, nor custom stale, her infinite 
variety.” Art not only leads one into the 
galleries and museums where are en- 
shrined the immortal works of the old 
masters, although this narrow phase 
seems to constitute the average person’s 
conception of it. Art leads one into the 
great open spaces, to enjoy but not 
destroy. It is safe to state that one can 
ascertain whether or not a picnic party 
in one of our beautiful parks, or a car 
full of cross-country tourists, contains 
true lovers of art, by the manner in 
which they dispose of their trash! 

Again, art beckons one along the city 
streets, to be gladdened by the sight of 
buildings of pleasing proportions, ave- 
nues well laid out; and art turns one 
into a crusader against ugliness. Under- 
standing of art determines whether the 
home is to be a place of beautiful re- 
pose or a shelter where one merely eats 
and sleeps; whether the plot of earth 
behind it is to be a garden offering hours 
of supreme contentment, or merely a 
back yard where the clothes are hung 
on wash day, and empty cans are dis- 
posed of at all times. An intuition of art 
is evident in the way people dress. A 
woman with artistic instincts will not 
deck herself in hats or dresses or colors 
out of tune with her individuality, no 
matter how fashionable they may be. 
There is, in fact, not a phase of our 
daily life, wherein art has no part to 
play. If art is not considered in some 
aspect, immediately there is discordance. 
While it is perfectly true that one can 
become so hardened to discord as to 
grow immune (as witness the tenement 
dwellers along the “L” routes in New 
York City), the recognition of art 
makes of life a pulsing pleasure; and 
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the failure to recognize it turns life into 
an indifferent existence. 

It is apparent that most people are 
unconsciously fertile fields for the blos- 
soming of art appreciation. A large pro- 
portion of women, for instance, dress 
with tasteful and artistic discrimination. 
Yet their perceptions of art may not 
proceed any further, and they may at 
first be indifferent to any suggestion to 
explore art in its manifold other forms. 
But the very fact that these women so 
enjoy the selection of a wardrobe, quite 
apart from the pleasure they will derive 
from wearing it, would seem to con- 
clusively assure their delight in other 
sources of artistic experiment, for good 
taste. 

It is essential, of course, that every- 
one shall cultivate the esthetic sense. But 
the deafened most particularly need the 
enrichment of life which art in the larger 
meaning offers; for having lost music, 
the drama (two forms of art) and any 
very extensive social intercourse, they 
must forestall by other means the iso- 
lation which threatens to engulf them. 

Very few deafened people indeed can 
become like Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
Maurice Prendergast, or the Zubiaurre 
brothers. Fortunately, one does not 
need to paint, or become a sculptor or 
architect or city planner in order to en- 
joy these manifestations to the utmost, 
any more than one must become a horti- 
culturist to enjoy flowers. In fact, one 
may even enjoy them more for the very 
fact that they are purely recreations, and 
not sources of income. But a knowledge 
of botany, the ability to recognize the 
many varieties of flowers to be discov- 
ered on even a short walk, enables one 
to derive interest totally unknown to the 
person who tramps through the woods 
recognizing nothing but a rose and a 
daisy, when he sees them. So is the in- 
timate acquaintance with the many forms 
of man-made beauty (as someone has 
termed art) like opening a vast number 
of doors upon one’s isolation. 

Some little effort, of course, is re- 


quired to gain an awakened appreciation 
of art. One cannot enjoy a_ baseball 
game, or a tennis match, or golf tourna- 
ment, or anything else without learning 
something of the rules and methods. 
So it is with art. One must be kindly 
disposed toward it, to begin with; must 
not look upon it as a “bore,” as it so 
often seems to be in the opinion of the 
uninitiated. In the second place, one 
must have a questing mind, a fresh 
curiosity about everything, akin to that 
in children. “Why,” one will say, “does 
this building (or painting, or statue, or 
piece of furniture as the case may be) 
please me? Why can I look at it day 
after day without tiring?” 

One does not have to answer these 
questions oneself. There are many 
sources of help. If the city in which one 
lives is so fortunate as to possess a 
museum with a wide-awake staff in 
charge, it is a simple matter to acquire 
an initial interest in art. Membership in 
the American Federation of Arts, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., the 
only national organization solely devoted 
to the cause of art, awakening popular 
appreciation throughout the country, is 
a pre-eminent means of gaining insight; 
for the Federation is a non-profit-bearing 
organization existing solely for service. 

Appreciation of art will not aid one’s 
hearing in the slightest degree. But it 
will put into the life of the deafened 
individual an absorbing interest, of which 
an entire lifetime cannot exhaust the lure. 





COMMISSIONS ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 
A good way to make “pin money” is to 
secure subscriptions for the Volta Review. 
A new commission rate went into effect 
January 1, 1927, granting percentages not 
only on new subscriptions, but also on re- 
newals. If you are alert and interested, 
you may make money for yourself or for 
your league with little effort. Write for de- 
tails to the Subscription Manager of the 
Volta Review. 








THE LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


EN years ago last summer Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, Director of the 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Lip-Reading, went to New York to 
take an advanced course at her Alma 
Mater, the New York School of Lip- 
Reading (now the Nitchie School). 
While there she heard of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, just 
established, and met Miss Annetta W. 
Peck who, with Mr. Nitchie, was an in- 
stigator of this great idea of assembling 
the hard of hearing for practice in lip- 
reading, and for bringing back the active 
joys of living and work to deafened per- 
sons who would otherwise be cut off 
from participation in the pleasures en- 
joyed by hearing persons in other clubs. 
All honor to these founders for their 
wonderful inspiration which has helped, 
and continues to help, many leagues all 
over the country! 

Miss Case returned home full of zeal 
to start a similar organization in Los 
Angeles, and with the help of Miss 
Senter, another graduate of Mr. Nitchie’s 
school, the Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing was launched, with 
eleven charter members, on October 16, 
1916. At our recent tenth anniversary 
six of these charter members were 
present. 

For the first five years we met every 
Saturday in Miss Case’s schoolroom, 
or in adjacent rooms in the business part 
of town. For the last five years we have 
lived “in our own hired house” or in an 
apartment, as at present. 

Seven years ago some of the younger 
members of the Los Angeles School of 
Lip-Reading formed a club of their own 
which has experienced some vicissitudes, 
but which started again, three years ago, 
and merged with the Los Angeles 
League, thereby adding potential power, 


*This is the fourth of a _ series of historical 


sketches about organizations for the hard of hearing. 
The first appeared in October, 1926. 
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THE OLDEST AND YOUNGEST MEMBERS 


some money and much enjoyment. It is 
an integral part of our League and calls 
itself the Junior League, although at 
least one member is past the half-cen- 
tury mark. The two departments share 
many good times together. Our oldest 
member is “going on eighty years 
young,” while our youngest is almost two 
years old. 

The Los Angeles League did notable 
work at the time of the World War and 
received press comments for its efficiency 
in the Red Cross Chapter under the 
supervision of our well-beloved charter 
member, Mrs. Jean W. Reynolds. 

The growth of the League has been 
slow but quite steady, and the past year 
has been the best, in that we have been 
able to reach part way up the goal set 
for ourselves. First, a beginning has 
been made toward owning our own 
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home, and, second, a good membership 
drive has been systematically started by 
the Hustlers and the Rustlers under the 
earnest care of Miss Rice and Mrs. 
Canfield, who are doing valiant work. 
Already they have received more than 
fifty new names and every week now, 
during the drive, brings in more. Our 
present membership is two hundred, but 
by the time this comes out in February 
we are confident it will be three hundred! 

The Senior Department holds regular 
meetings every Saturday afternoon, and 
the Junior Department every Saturday 
evening. There are many other affairs 
for fun and recreation during the week. 
Among them are card parties, beach and 
park picnics, hikes to interesting places, 
tableaux, lip-reading tournaments, May 
Festivals, bazaars, Christmas parties, 
special lectures on the Federation, 
“Bees,” wild flower hunts, etc. 

In this connection I would like to 
speak of the grand and glorious times 
enjoyed by the League at Camp Friend- 
ship, five thousand feet high in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, under the hospi- 
table care of the Harris family. . This 
place belongs to Miss Olive Harris and 
she has dedicated it to the hard of hear- 


SOME OF OUR JUNIORS 





ing. At this camp deafened persons are 
Number One always, and A Number 
One also. Summer heat and winter 
snow give a variety of entertainment to 
those priviledged to go. 

Our educational and welfare work is 
growing apace. The lip-reading pro- 
grams are held bi-monthly and a special 
feature has been to get all members who 
could to take charge. This is a great 
improvement over having one person 
take charge. Often afternoon tea is 
served at these gatherings, without 
charge. We have vesper services from 
four to six every other Sunday after- 
noon, and this has helped many who 
could not understand the usual church 
services. We have sent donations to the 
Salvation Army and to a Maternity 
Hospital. The Juniors have sent Christ- 
mas baskets to about thirty families for 
the last two years. 

A recent development has been our 
story contest to bring out latent literary 
ability. The purpose was to have a 
happy experience told in an interesting 
way, without bringing in the subject of 
deafness. Thirty-seven contestants en- 
tered and the three best stories are to be 
printed in our monthly paper, Los 
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C. F, HOLLAND, PRESIDENT OF JR. LEAGUE 


Amigos (The Friends), and the authors 
will receive commensurate prizes. 

The financial management of our 
League is varied and painstaking. We 
have a Ways and Means Committee who 
talk over this subject many times during 
the year. We have to do with what we 
have, and how to make that amount 
cover the things we want is a very per- 
plexing matter. Our present sources of 
supply are, first, dues: Associate mem- 
bers, one dollar; Active members, three 
dollars; and Life members, one hundred 
dollars. This last year we have tried 
the Christmas Savings Plan instead of a 
bazaar. In the summer a number of mem- 
bers pledged ten cents a week until the 
end of the year. Five times a year the 
Juniors have suppers that bring in good 
cash. Card parties also bring in some 
money. The rental of two rooms pays 
about one-third of our Club House ex- 


penses. We have had a number of food 
sales, making specialties of plum pud- 
dings and fruit cake at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas times. The Juniors have had 
festivals in the spring that have helped 
very materially. The Christmas card 
books have brought in some revenue. 
Different members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have helped out in 
times of stress. Our Matron receives 
rent free for part time work in the Club 
House. 

We have planned to budget our ex- 
penses for next year, apportioning the 
Senior Department for two-thirds and 
the Junior Department for one-third of 
the running expenses. We hope that in 
time the administrative work of the 
League can be carried on by one board 
of officers, with many and varied clubs. 

We have no special problems due to 
locality, as the larger part of our mem- 
bers live within the city, and the Club 
House is accessible to most of them. 
We do not receive any favors from any 
of the neighbors, and on the other hand 
we do not bother them in any way. 

We have started a House Fund and 
have pledges for the lot of over four 
thousand dollars, more than half of 
which has been paid in. Money left 
over from our budget will be apportioned 
to this fund. 

We became incorporated a year ago 
and our Board of Managers meets every 
quarter. 

At times our discouragements weigh 
heavily upon us. We have no paid 
worker in the field as yet, although there 
is a gleam of light along that path, 
thanks to Miss Peck. We have not yet 
been able to get the aurists to cooperate 
with us, although a few take our paper, 
Los Amigos. Neither have we been 
able to do much to interest the public. 
and we get very few free write-ups. As 
in most places, the majority of our real 
workers are the ones who already have 
their hands full and who are _ bread- 
winners, but—the encouragements are 
many and are increasing. 
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One editor of a well-known paper has 
voluntarily sent his daughter to find out 
about the work for the deafened in Los 
Angeles, and we have high hopes for the 
coming article. We have a devoted num- 
ber of workers. We also have an earnest 
committee who call upon the sick, and 
who write to the sick or long-absent 


members. 
The friendships formed in the League 





expectations of having a shelf of books 
by and about the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, in a quiet noook in our public 
library. 

Collateral. Because of the Los Angeles 
League, through its founder or her 
graduates, other leagues have been ad- 
vised and helped to get on their feet, so 
that we have the joy of sister organ- 
izations in Long Beach, Santa Barbara 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE AND HER MOTHER. CHARTER MEM- 
BERS OF THE LEAGUE 


are worth many, many times their weight 
in gold—if friendships can be weighed. 

The enthusiasm and work of our 
Juniors is a growing delight. 

Three public schools are beginning to 
send their pupils to the League and five 
others would cooperate, but we are too 
distant from them. 

One of our new members has great 


and San Diego. On the eighteenth of 
December the newest club was formed in 
Pomona and its first president is the 
former first president of our Junior 
League. 

Quite a number of our members be- 
long to the Correspondence Club of the 
Votta Review, and we are all proud to 
belong to the American Federation. 
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The making of friends who are real friends 
is the best token we have of a man’s suc- 


cess in life. 
—E. E. Hale. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 

A letter from “a constant reader,” 

addressed to the editor, has been 
referred to me because the writer sug- 
gests that somewhere in the Vota 
Review there should be a place where 


“many men of many minds” may ex- 
press themselves, and she adds, “In a 
multitude of counsellors there is wis- 


dom.” The writer is a fairly new mem- 
ber of the Volta Review family, so I 
hasten to explain to her and to all other 
new members that the Friendly Corner 
is just the thing she has in mind. It is 
what its name implies—a place to drop 
in for a friendly chat, a social cup of 
tea which, after all, is nothing but a cup 
of solace. The door stands open to any 
one who has anything of interest to say. 
It is a place where the talk shifts from 
one topic to another as casually as it 
does at any informal gathering. So, 
whenever you have anything you would 
like to discuss, just write to the Friendly 
Lady and ask her to give your views an 
airing. Now don’t misconstrue this into 
an invitation to tell how to settle the 
Nicaraguan question, or to expatiate on 
the League of Nations. Leave that to 
Borah. But if you can tell us how to 
wear a gutta percha ear as gracefully 
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and easily as a flapper wears an ear 
ring; or how best to annihilate the young 
grocery clerk who freely and cheerfully 
advertises your deafness (which you 
thought you had so skilfully concealed) 
before a mob of waiting customers by 
shouting, “We have no pints, only 
quarts,” let me hear from you by re 
turn mail. 

Just to prove that the Friendly Corner 
is all I have claimed for it, we shall statt 
in with a discussion of dogs and end mp 
with day-dreams. 

I hope the following letter will find 
just the right response. If you are it 
terested in the proposition set forth by 
the writer, please notify me at once ant 
I will put you in touch with him. 


To the Readers of the Friendly Corner: 

I am, and for thirty-three years have 
been, a breeder of Great Danes as my prif- 
cipal avocation, for ten years confining my" 
self to the Harlequin, or spotted varieties 
It is well known that the more closely @ 
Dane approaches the pure white, the more 
likely he is to be generically deaf, though 
by no means mute. Probably in compensa 
tion, these deaf ones are infinitely more 
clever than their normal mates, and are ~~ 
only Danes that develop the faculty 
scent, in which they equal any bloodh 
They do not have much chance in a ame 
pack of dogs, for reasons which I will not 
here detail, and none in a motor-ridden city. 

I have today, among twenty Danes on my 
two hundred acre farm, a nearly pure Wi 
bitch about five years old, congenitally deal 
she has been an exception in keeping 
of trouble; she is the happiest animal I have 
ever seen, and in five litters of puppies ag 
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gregating about forty, all but three have 
been normal. : on 

She has now a litter of seven containing 
one almost pure white bitch, congenitally 
deaf (though the others hear), which I 
should like to place with some deaf person 
on a farm or large country place—someone 
who would take pains and interest in the 
intensive development of her intelligence. 
Very obviously she may not be sold, and 
being deaf myself I feel that it would be 
inconsistent to destroy her because she 
labors under a similar disadvantage. She 
can be trained to obey by signs; will be 
acutely sensitive to all sorts of vibrations, 
floor, ground and air, as well as to all pass- 
ing scents, and should be a source of end- 
less interest to a sympathetic and painstak- 
ing owner. She is of the highest possible 
pedigree, which contains the names of most 
of the famous champions of record of the 
past thirty years. 

I reserve the right to investigate appli- 
cants, if any. 

BaF: 

In a little discussion of the sense of 
smell in deaf dogs, one person ex- 
pressed the opinion that the sense was 
not really keener, but better developed. 
Recent audiometer tests of blind children 
and sighted children have proved defi- 
nitely that the old idea, that blind per- 
sons hear better, is untrue. What has 
been your experience, if any, with deaf 
dogs ? 

The editor suggests that the dog be 
taught to read simple commands from 
the lips, rather than signs. You see it 
has become an ingrained habit with her 
to advocate the pure oral method, but 
she is doubtless quite right in thinking 
that it could be done. It would at least 
be an interesting experiment. 

Lest an immediate jump from kennels 
to air-castles tax your sense of the fit- 
ness of things, I am going to keep you 
down on the mundane sphere long 
enough to read a letter from a friend on 
the old subject of door lights. She has 
nothing new to suggest about the lights 
themselves, but it is gratifying to know 
that she found a way of getting some- 
thing for nothing from an apartment 
house proprietor. Oh yes, this is truth, 
hot fiction. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 
I thought you might be interested to know 
how I solved the door light problem, for be- 
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sides following advice given in previous 
Friendly Corners, I went all other lettet1 
writers on the subject “one better” by get- 
ting mine installed free, gratis, for nothing. 

It happened this way: Considerable time 
had elapsed, since moving into my small 
apartment, figuring out how to meet the 
instalment man, buy the groceries, pay for 
the laundry and have anything left for the 
electrician. Of course, John Ferrall would 
suggest that by omitting the light signals I 
could avoid the instalment man and thus 
profit both coming and going, but—my an- 
cestors are all Scotch. Perhaps that is why 
it occurred to me to repair the window 
shades myself without waiting interminably 
for new ones. It is a simple thing to take 
a shade off the roller, stitch a hem in what 
was once the top, put a screw-eye in the 
stick and attach the cord. Presto, change-o! 
You have a nice, clean shade. 

The apartment house manager stopped me 
one day and shouted into my shell-pink ear 
that the new shades had come, whereupon 
I invited him to come and see. “Then,” 
shouted he, “you can have a door light in- 
stead.” 

The light is a frosted one hundred watt 
Mazda and is placed in an archway between 
the two rooms. The cord runs to the out- 
side door where a push button gives the 
signal. When going away from home I pull 
the connecting plug out of the socket, thus 
eliminating the chance of running up the bill 
should some thoughtless caller forget to 
turn off the light. 


And now I invite you to come with 
me out to the Golden West, out to the 
land of mountains and plains, the land 
of deep blue skies, of bracing air, of 
clear, rushing mountain streams—the 
vacation land of America. And here, as 
we bathe our lung cells in the wonderful 
atmosphere and our brain cells in the 
stimulating thoughts that come to us 
from somewhere in the infinite blue, 
we'll consider the air castle. Here are 
the steps leading to the castle: 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

It has been suggested to me that the 
Friendly Corner would be a good place to 
get some opinions, or rather start a discus- 
sion, on the subject of a vacation camp 
that might some day become a Federation 
possibility. 

Of course, in the beginning, it would be 
a private enterprise. It may not be wholly 
practical for the Federation to take control 
of it for some time; but the day will come 
when, instead of being invited by the var- 
ious leagues to hold conferences in their re- 
spective cities, we will have something on 
the order of the great Lake Chautauqua 
Park as a gathering place. 
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The leagues on the Great Lakes, Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts might claim that the 
camp should be located near them, yet the 
site suggested is almost midway between 
the East and the West, the North and the 
South, for Denver is very near to the geo- 
graphical center of the United States. 

I am sending you a letter of a league 
and Federation member who was in Denver 
last summer investigating suitable sites and 


interesting the members of the Denver 
League in her proposition. 
If such a camp as she suggests were 


started and under good management, it 
could be made a fine thing, not a commer- 
cial project, but an expense-making plan. 
Each league could have its cabins; lip- 
reading schools could be established for a 
few months; and the Correspondence Club 


could have a shack of its own. 

How is that for the introduction? 
Here is the real plan: 
Dear M—: 


Especially since I have been here I have 
been turning over in my mind the plans 
for a camp for the hard of hearing, and per- 
haps you have been considering them fur- 
ther, too.. I will give you briefly my idea 
of this camp. 

The location is within the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest, reached by a good auto road 
through Boulder Canyon and past Tungsten 
and Nederland. A good, safe water sup- 
ply comes from a strong spring higher up, 
and electricity is supplied for light and 
power. There are many board-floored tents, 
but the simple cabins are more desirable 
and more are built each year.. 

You are probably aware that the United 
States Forest Service provides for the use 
of forest areas for recreation purposes and 
will give restricted leases to responsible 
persons at small cost. Buildings and equip- 
ments are afforded some protection from 
fire and theft by the Forest Rangers. 

As I return to Denver through Boulder 
I plan to stop there to learn about a co- 
operative undertaking called Blue Bird 
Cottage. I understand it is owned and 
controlled by a stock company, for use of 
members and is not a money-making enter- 
prise. It is open throughout the year. Some 
of the University people live there during 
the school term, and in the summer it is 
visited by eastern teachers and others who 
are stock holders. 

It seems to me a resort of this type 
somewhere near Denver would find pa- 
trons through a longer period than a 
mountain camp. When I was a teacher 
there were times when a few days away 
from the city activities would have given 
new life. 

It occurs to me that stock in such a 
proposition for the hard of hearing might 
be acquired by leagues through cash sub- 
scriptions, and by individuals by donations 
of material for building and equipment, or 
through labor of various kinds, as_ well 


as by money. Employment in the camp 
should go to some of our own handicapped 
folks, and encouragement given in every 


way for them to make use of a vacation 
among the deafened. Of course, teachers 


of lip-reading might get paying pupils, but 


each one of the guests would naturally giye — 
something for the general good, either in — 
entertainment or in equipment for comfort — 


and beauty. 


Is this Utopian? Well, we must “see 


the angel in the marble” or our ideals will — 


never be realized. 


What do you think of the plan? Iam 


personal correspondence with the writers 
of these letters | mentioned that I would 


have to give my own candid opinion of — 


the suggestion. The idea is splendid, but 


I think it impractical for the country as_ 


a whole. We are too widely scattered. 
Many of us have short vacations and 
we feel that we must spend them im 
near-by places so that we can obtain the 
maximum of rest and comfort with a 
minimum of travel. But, listen, the 
writer has had another idea on the sub: 
ject. 


M——has sent me your comments on our 
joint proposal for a summer camp for the 
hard of hearing, and I am a little alarmed 
about the general reaction of such a plan 
I really should have given expression to the 
wish that more 
might enjoy the kind of outing so pleasing 


to me, without giving the matter more 
careful study. : 
Since reading of the zoning for the 


American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing (My! what a mouth 
ful) it has occurred to me that an em 
campment of a week or two or even a4 
month, in some accessible center, might 
serve the double purpose of disseminating” 
Federation news and help, and of a summer 
outing as well. For instance, the easter” 
zone could have a center at Chautauqua, 


central zone at some Lake point, the westert 


in Colorado, etc. : 

Any small, comfortably equipped resort” 
might make terms for a certain number at” 
a special rate if the time chosen were not” 
at the height of the season. An individual” 


or an organization might sponsor an ¢i 


campment, securing the members, arranging” 


for lip-reading practice and some program” 


features. But perhaps I am again too VS 


ionary. ; 

The question is now open for discus 
sion. Let’s hear from everyone about th 
You have only to read accounts of Mik 
dred Kennedy’s camp at Concord and 
Olive Harris’ “Friendship Cottage” t 
know how delightful such places can be” 


a 
; 








of our deafened friends” 
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If there is “wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors” now is the time to prove it. 
Even though nothing come of this but 
talk, it can do no harm. 

The Friendly Lady takes this occa- 
sion to thank you all for the Christmas 
greetings and for the replies which have 
come in to the recent club letter. 


The C.C. friends of Mrs. Guerin, 
leader of the Meliorists, will be glad to 
hear that she is the winner of a hundred 
dollar prize in a recent story contest. 
You will find particulars in the January, 
1927 issue of The Writer's Monthly. 
Congratulations ! 

Mr. Ralph Dopping-Hepenstal, leader 
of the Folksy Friends group, advises all 
hard of hearing people to keep abreast 
of the times, be ready to hold their own 
in conversation and then “butt in.” So 
strongly does he feel that we must not 
allow ourselves to take back seats, that 
he sent this ‘Christmas verse to each one 
of his ring: 

This little card your Captain sends 

To you, his jolly Folksy Friends, 

Wishing you each good Christmas cheer 

And all things bright for the New Year— 
Good health and happiness and peace of mind, 
Yea, all good things of every kind. 

But this he strongly recommends 

To all his hard of hearing friends: 

If you would greatest happiness win, 

“Butt in!” he says, “Oh, do butt in!” 

Are you saving your pennies for the 
next Conference at Chautauqua? There 
will be another luncheon or social gather- 
ing of some kind for the C. C.’s and we 
expect at least two of our foreign cou- 
sins and. perhaps a third. Miss Amsler 
of Vevey, Switzerland, is already in this 
country, and will remain for the Con- 
ference, and Miss Randle is coming from 
England. Possibly Mr. Heythekker, of 
Holland, can be persuaded to join us, 
too. 

That the little god with wings on his 
back may shoot a Conference arrow 
straight into your heart is the Valentine 
wish of 


THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mary RocGers 


Bruce doesn’t care if I’m deaf— 
Not he!— 

It isn’t my ears he loves— 
It’s me! 


Ruff smoothed to silk beneath 


My hand, 
He talks to me and I— 
Understand. 


Oh, Bruce, you are wise as the few 
Are wise— : 

What a world of talk you can do 
With your eyes. 





ANOTHER DEAFENED AUTHOR 

Mr. Lincoln A. Lang has just published a 
book entitled, “Ranching with Roosevelt.” 
Some years ago he collaborated with Hermann 
Hagedorn in the production of another book 
about the famous cowboy president. Mr. 
Lang has been deaf since early manhood. 


A NEW DIRECTOR 
Mr. Ray H. Legate, B.S., 1905, University 
of Arkansas and M.A., 1910, Yale University, 
has been made Director of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading. Mr. Legate, himself a deaf- 
ened man, has had a wide and varied expe- 
rience in college and university work. 














THE DINNER INVITATION: A FISH STORY 


Joun A. FERRALL 


ERRING had spent the late after- 

noon at Barracuda with the Sal- 

mons, reading the manuscript of a 
short story their young daughter pro- 
posed to submit to the Atlantic Monthly. 
The family permitted him to read it 
aloud to them, since Herring is too deaf- 
ened to hear the reading of any one else. 
As the Salmons had anticipated, he was 
quite enthusiastic over the story, rating 
it slightly below the standard of Shakes- 
peare but a trifle higher than the works 
of Thackeray and Dickens. It was the 
story of a young girl, suddenly deafened, 
and her courageous struggle to adjust 
herself to her new conditions, a struggle 
that ultimately brought to her a greater 
degree of happiness and usefulness than 
she had ever known before. Its one 
drawback was the unhappy ending; the 
girl regained her hearing. 

“The Atlantic would have to search a 
long time to find another story like it,” 
declared Herring, much to the delight 
of the Salmons, who failed to note the 
somewhat ambiguous nature of his com- 
ment. 

“You must stay to dinner,” urged Mrs. 
Salmon. “The Haddocks are coming 
over and are bringing their nephew, so 
I’m sure we shall have a very enjoyable 
evening. I think,” she added, with an 
arch look at her daughter, “that the 
young man is a little taken with 
Dolphin.” 

“He may be a boon to his mother, but 
he’s just a baboon to me,” said Dolphin, 
voicelessly, for Herring’s benefit. She 
was just eighteen and had a truly 
astonishing vocabulary. 

Herring was no better lip-reader than 
the average man, which is a broad and 
comprehensive cataloguing of his abilities 
in that direction. He could understand 
fairly well the conversation of most of 
those he met with daily and with whose 
manner of speaking, so to say, he was 
familiar. His mental picture of his ef- 


forts to follow a general conversation 
such as that which would form part of 
the dinner and the hours to follow it, 
however, was not one to fill him with 
any especial enthusiasm over the invite 
tion. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, resorting 
to—-er—diplomacy, “but I have a dinner 





engagement already; with old friends, | 
Besides, you know how difficult it is for | 
me to take part in general conversation,” | 


“T think you do splendidly,” insisted | 


Mrs. Salmon, who felt that if he could 
understand her there was no reason why 


he shouldn’t understand any one; which, | 


after all, is rather good logic. “You are 
too sensitive. And you need more social 


_~_ 


life; too much solitude will make you | 


older than your years.” 


“Perhaps,” Herring conceded, “but I 
have reached the stage anyway wherel | 


no longer quote ‘Now, of my three score 
years and ten, twenty will not come 
again.’ Why,” he went on, turning to 
Mr. Salmon, “I can remember away back 
when there were copies of the Police 
Gazette instead of the Home Journal in 
the barber shops. No, solitude has no 
terrors for me on that score. I might 
manage the evening all right with you; 
and I might not. 
even deafened angels fear to tread?” 

“Neither you nor the deafened angels 
miss very much by not taking part in 
the average conversation,” insisted Mr. 
Salmon. “Mrs. Salmon had some of her 
friends here Sunday evening and I'l 
wager they talked two solid hours of 
nothing more elevating than the dresses 
at the Tarpons’ dance.” 

“While the men discussed such vitally 





Why rush in where | 
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important international problems as the | 


catfish of the Mississippi Valley rivers,” 
put in Mrs. Salmon. 

“Guilty!” pleaded her husband. “We 
were talking about the darkies and the 
catfish down South. Remember ?— 
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THE DINNER 


‘Don’t talk to me o’ bacon fat, 

Or taters, coon or ‘possum ; 

Fo’ when I’se hooked a yaller cat, 
I’se got a meal to boss em.’ 


The ‘yaller cat’ isn’t much for looks, 
but—ummmmmm !”’ 


“Greek to me,” admitted Herring. “I 
do not speak the fisherman’s tongue.” 


“And you do not speak the tongue of 
the sewing circle either,” declared Sal- 
mon. “The ladies monopolized that con- 
versation (it was only now and then that 
a fish slipped down the stream), and I 
suppose it would have looked interesting 
and important to you and perhaps you 
would have felt depressed, thinking you 
were missing something really worth 
while.” 

“That’s true,” 

“I assure you that your loss was not 
serious,” asserted Salmon. “And as for 
taking part in the conversation: In the 
first place you couldn’t have done so even 
with normal hearing, for no mere man 
has the technical knowledge necessary 
for active participation; and, in the sec- 
ond place, I’m fairly certain you would 
not have cared to take part even if it 
had been possible.” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Herring. “But 
one does suffer to some extent in the 
mere fact that he thinks he is missing 
something important.” 

“Suffer!” exclaimed his host. “If you 
have an idea that your inability to hear 
such conversations causes you any more 
acute suffering than falls to the lot of 
those who, like myself, have to listen 
to them now and then, you are very 
much mistaken.”’ 

“Oh, I can realize the truth of that; 
and I know, of course, that not all 
sounds, and perhaps not even the 
Majority, are pleasant; but—” 

“But about dinner,” urged Mrs.. Sal- 
mon. “Of course you'd enjoy yourself. 
After all, conversation is a lot more than 
Just hearing. It is popular largely be- 
cause of the opportunity it offers one to 
express his opinion.” 


said Herring. 
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“T must confess,” said Herring, “that 
no one has ever accused me of being 
greatly handicapped in the matter of ex- 
pressing my opinion. Any one who con- 
verses with me has to be a good listener.” 

“And good listeners really make good 
conversation,” said Mr. Salmon. °“I read 
the other evening of a man who met at 
a dinner party a young lady who im- 
pressed him as being the most brilliant 
conversationalist he had ever met. Cer- 
tainly he could recall no conversation 
that he had so thoroughly enjoyed. On 
his way home, however, as he tried to 
recall some of the many brilliant things 
she had said, it dawned upon him that 
he had done all of the talking. Her 
supposedly brilliant remarks were limited 
to ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ ‘how interesting’ and the 
like. As far as keeping up her end of 
the conversation was concerned, and she 
did it to perfection, she might just as 
well have been deafened.” 


‘People who are hard of hearing have 
to be good listeners,” insisted Mrs. Sal- 
mon. “Dr. Pike has often said that he 
likes to have deafened people at his 
lectures and sermons; he says they in- 
spire him by their close attention to what 
he is saying.” 

“Surely Mrs. Salmon has almost con- 
vinced you that deafness is an aid to 
conversation,’ suggested her husband. 
“But, my dear,” he said to her, “you 
have overlooked one point: Mr. Herring 
has already told you that he has an en- 
gagement for dinner.” 


“That is true,” she said. “I was just 
speaking generally on the subject; of 
conversation, that is, not dinners. Are 
you dining with any one we know?” 

Herring hesitated. As a matter of 
fact he had no dinner engagement. But 
he felt he had gone too far to withdraw 
now and he mentioned the name of a 
friend who lived about a mile from the 
Salmon home. Mrs. Salmon went to the 
window and looked out. 

“Just as I thought,” she said, com- 
ing back to them. “It’s raining. I'll 
have Henri take you over in the car.” 
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She rang the bell for the maid. 

“Tell Henri to bring the car and take 
Mr. Herring over to the Halibuts.” 

Herring protested, but she overruled 
him. 

“And don’t worry about your deaf- 
ness,” said Dolphin. “If there is any- 
thing people want you to hear, they'll 
make you understand in some way; and 
you know very well that if you wish to 
find out anything, you manage it one 
way or another. For my part, as you 
know, I never hesitate to write if neces- 
sary.” 

Herring entered the car and Henri 
drove him to the Halibuts. Dismissing 
Henri, Herring rang the bell and was 
admitted—to a scene of chaos. The Hali- 
buts were moving; in fact practically 
everything had been moved already. They 
were merely there gathering up some 
remaining odds and ends. Dinner, of 
course, was entirely out of the question. 
The humor of the situation was too 
much for Herring and he gave way to 
uncontrolled laughter. The Halibuts 
looked at him in amazement. 
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“I—I beg your pardon,” he gasped, 
finally. “Let me explain,” which he did 

And then the Halibuts, in their tum, 
gave way to uncontrolled laughter. 

“Never again!” declared Herring, 
solemnly, with upraised hand. “The man 


who declared that a lie was an abomina- 


tion unto the Lord but an ever-present 
help in time of trouble could not have 
been hard of hearing. And,’ he said, 
turning on the laughing group and mak 
ing a threatening gesture, “if any of you 
ever let the Salmons know about this, 
’il—” 

His only reply was another gale of 
laughter, in which he was forced to join, 
Then he made his second adieu of the 
evening and started for home, in good 
spirits in spite of the rain. As he turned 
at the gate and looked back to the still 
hilarious group in the doorway, he could 
see on the lips of Halibut, as plainly as 
on a roadside signboard, a parting re- 
mark : 

“This should make a pretty good 
sketch for the Votta Review!” he was 
calling. 





A SUCCESSFUL CHEMIST 


MARGARET 


G6 ET a story for Monday’s issue 


on the new apparatus for the 

Chemical Engineering depart- 
ment,’’ were my instructions for my first 
attempt at reporting for the college tri- 
weekly newspaper. I knew nothing of 
the Chemical Engineering department 
save that there must be one, and I knew 
very few people who might know some- 
thing about it. But I must have that 
story. There is an “unwritten law” 
that every person knows he must obey 
at some time, and reporters, or would- 
be reporters, are guided more by this 
than by any other law. My entire 
college career depended upon getting 
this story; it was my first attempt, and 
I had to win. 


MARNETTE 


Fortunately I was well acquainted 
with the purchasing agent, and when | 
went to his office, I found him preparing 
to leave for Washington, D. C., t 
superintend the packing of the instru- 
ments about which I was to write my 
story. When he had told me all that 
he knew about them, he sent me to @ 
stenographer in the treasurer’s office. 

“Do you know Dr. Sweeney?” she 
asked. No, I had never met him. “He 


is the head of the Chemical Engineering — 


department and he can tell you you all 
about the instruments. 
with an ear phone? He uses one, 80 
you go to see him and I think you will 


like him. He is quite hard of hearing, 
though.” I was, to say the least, suf 
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prised. I had read Laura Davies Holt’s 
charming sketches of famous and near- 
famous deaf people, but I had met so 
few of them that the near-greatness was 
exciting. However, | went to Chemistry 
Hall and found Dr. Sweeney in his 
office. 

He was very busy, but wouldn’t I sit 
down for a few minutes? He had heard 
of me and was glad to meet me, and 
what could he do for me? Could I 
hear with his ear phone (an Acous- 
ticon) ? I didn’t know, but I tried, and 
due to the excitement, or perhaps because 
I was not accustomed to that kind of 
phone, I could not understand him, and 
so, despite the increasing pile of letters 
and scientific reports on his desk waiting 
for his attention, he wrote me some 
notes which proved to be very interest- 
ing and helpful. 

So the editor got his story, and I got 
my place on the staff. That, however, 
is not all 1 owe to Dr. Sweeney. Anyone 
who comes in contact with him becomes 
attracted immediately by his magnetic 
personality. 

Professor O. R. Sweeney was born 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio, March 27, 1883, 
and received his early education at 
Grand Prairie Seminary at Onarga, IIli- 
nois. Later he attended Ohio State 
University at Columbus, Ohio, from 
which he received his B.S. degree in 
Chemical Engineering. The University 
of Pennsylvania conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
following this he studied at Gottinzen, 
Germany. 

Dr. Sweeney has put into practical 
use his extensive education and has 
taught in several universities and col- 
leges. Among these are Ohio State, 
Pennsylvania University, Cincinnati 
University, and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Fargo, North Da- 
kota. He is now head and professor of 
the Chemical Engineering department at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Sweeney was a university pro- 
fessor when the war was declared. He 
lost his hearing very suddenly while 
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DR. O. R. SWEENEY 


working in the Arsenal at Edgewood, 
Maryland. He has never had much 
time to study lip-reading because, as 
soon as he recovered from the effects 
of the poison gas which caused his 
deafness, he began to teach again. He 
hopes to have time to spare to study 
it, for he already realizes its benefits. 
He told me he had been so pleased to 
understand his little daughter. While 
Dr. Sweeney had taught school before 
he lost his hearing it was, I am sure, 
quite a task to begin where he had left 
off when he had to depend on his one 
weak ear to help him understand his 
students. 


I asked Dr. Sweeney when he had had 
his first experience with chemistry, and 
he told me that when he was a boy 
twelve years old he had fitted up a 
small laboratory in the wash-house at 
home and an interested high school 
chemistry professor had helped him with 
some experiments. 

Dr. Sweeney is one of the pioneers 
in the water softening industry. He 
has been very instrumental in perfecting 
the Zeolitic softening method as it is 
used today. Besides making valuable 
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suggestions in the construction of vari- 
ous kinds of water-softening apparatus, 
he is the designer of a specific type of 
machine which is one of the best sellers 
on the market. The features of his 
machine are the substitution of a fine- 
mesh screen for the less satisfactory 
sand and gravel filters of most types, 
and upward flow operation. 

However, his great work lies in ex- 
periments with corn cobs and stalks. He 
has done a very great deal of work in 
the commercial utilization of agricultural 
wastes and has produced over 200 com- 
mercial products from corn stalks and 
cobs. Many of these represent large 
commercial processes, and other pro- 
ducts have been perfected to the point 
where large factory production is merely 
a matter of attracting the necessary 
capital Among the various products 
are a high grade of paper and wall 
board made from corn stalks. 

Dr. Sweeney says that there are 
enough corn stalks in the country to 
more than supply its needs for paper. 
He predicts that corn stalks will event- 
ually take the place of the rapidly de- 
creasing wood supply for this purpose. 
The cost for manufacturing paper from 
corn stalks and wood pulp is practically 
the same, yet there is naturally a mar- 
gin created by the utilization of the 
waste products of the corn. If the one 
hundred million tons of corn stalks and 
twenty million tons of corn cobs could 
be sold at $5 a ton, the farmer would 
have his wealth increased by $600,000,- 
000. If the production were run on a 
large scale it would be reasonable to 
assume that the price for the raw ma- 
terial would run well above that figure 
after industrial production had _ been 
securely established. Dr. Sweeney hopes 
that he will be able to increase interest 
in this work at some time in the near 
future, so that there may be factories lo- 
cated in the corn-belt regions to aid 
the farmer in disposing of his corn 
wastes in a profitable manner. 

On October 25, 1919 in the Metho- 
dist Church at Chattanooga Tennessee, 


Dr. Sweeney and Miss Louella DuBois 
Smith were married. They have one 
child, Elizabeth, six years old. 
Flowers and radio are the hobbies 
with which Dr. Sweeney finds much 
pleasure. 
poor but enthusiastic gardener. Hig 
garden at home is ample proof of the 


latter qualification, but quite belies the 


former. 


Since the Chemical Engineering de 
partment at lowa State College is still 
rather small, Dr. Sweeney is able to 


spend considerable time with “his boys” 
as he calls them, and is able to come into 
personal contact with all of the students 
enrolled in that department. This con- 
stitutes a great deal of work for him, 
but he is just as interested and anxious 
in getting jobs for his Senior boys 
as he would be if he were getting one 
for himself. The graduates of the de- 
partment have a “Round Robin” which 
they send in to Dr. Sweeney to keep 
him informed of their affairs. It is 
easy to see that a man like Dr. Sweeney 
who is so anxious to get other people 
started and help them get ahead would 
very probably be successful in anything 
he undertakes—and he is! 





SKETCHES 

MARGARET MARNETTE 
The Day has gone home to the sky... 
She has left little gold memories in the 

West; 
Tiny ships of rose and gold 
Sail abreast across the tree tops. 
Soon the Night will come; 
She will wear comforting soft gray. 
But I like the Day better 
Because she throbs with life. 
“ie 


Touched by some broad Midas-brush 


The moonlight gleams across the lake; © 


The little wavelets rise and fall agaif 
Within its path. 


Upon the bank the trees rock softly 


now 


As in their branches birds call to their” 


mates 
And bid them hush their song; 
And all is still. 


He says that he is a very 
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DO YOU MAKE IT AN EXCUSE? 


C. L. HoLtianp 


~)* If I could only hear!” What 
a multitude of sins those six 

words are made to cover; what 
a whited sepulchre they have become. 
Hearing them always brings to my mind 
the story of a man who had been af- 
flicted in some way for thirty-eight 
years. Now that is a long time and 
there is no doubt in my mind that he 
often remarked to his folks how easily 
he could accomplish great things “if 
he were only well.” He had been try- 
ing all this time to be the first in the 
Pool of Bethesda after the Angel had 
disturbed the water but, somehow, some- 
one else would always get ahead of him. 
Then, one day he received the surprise 
of his life. A Man came by and asked 
him if he wanted to be well. He did 
not say “yes” but started the same old 
excuse—“I can’t get about fast and no 
one will help me, so someone else al- 
ways gets to the water first.” Jesus said, 
“All right, I am going to give you a 
chance to make good on all those things 
you have been saying you could do if 
you were only well. Pick up your bed 
and go home, you are healed.” 

How utterly lost he must have felt at 
having to meet life as others did! There 
was no longer the excuse “if.”” He was 
well now and it was “up to him” to prove 
the things he had claimed he could 
so easily do. 

There are many hard-of-hearing peo- 
ple like that, using their deafness as an 
excuse, who, if they should be restored 
to normal hearng, would find themselves 
at a greater loss than they are with de- 
fective hearing, for the simple reason 
that ninety-five per cent of the require- 
ments of success do not depend on hear- 
ing at all and they could no longer 
cover up that greater per cent with the 
“if I could only hear.” 

_ I was talking to another hard-of-hear- 
ing man one day about entering business 
for myself. “That would be fine,” he 
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said, “but you know a man in business 
these days has to be able to use the 
phone in order to meet competition. 
Now, if I could only hear .” “Well,” 
I said, “I know a lot of people who can 
hear distinctly but haven’t the slightest 
idea what to say after they get to the 
phone. If I know what I want to say, 
even though I have to take the slower 
method of writing it, when the people 
get my letters they can understand them 
and will also have the advantage of 
thought and consideration before hav- 
ing to reply; and if what I have to offer 
is to their advantage, and they so see it, 
they will be glad to take the time to 
tell it to me so that I too can under- 
stand.” 

I have been hard-of-hearing for a 
number of years, and I will admit frank- 
ly that there are many things I might havé 
done that would have been more to my 
liking could I have heard, but I do not 
believe that I could or would have been 
one bit more successful in what I have 
done had my hearing been normal. In 
fact, I believe that my being deafened 
has many times turned business to me 
that I would not otherwise have re- 
ceived. Why, I see people every day 
who are physically normal and yet suf- 
fer handicaps for which I would not 
think of exchanging my “bum” ears. 
We can educate ourselves over our han- 
dicaps. I will admit deafness as a 
handicap but not as a calamity. 

We start out on the most perfect high- 
way and glide along at ease until we 
come to a stream where the bridge is 
out of commission. Do we sit down by 
the wayside and cry over the obstruction 
to our progress? No, we simply back up 
and detour. It may delay us a little and 
the way may be a bit more rough, but we 
reach our destination just the same. The 
determined mind will find a way. The 
constant inflow of water will, eventually, 
overflow the highest dam. 














Just consider for a moment. How 
many of the men and women, whose 
names bring to your mind_ successful 
achievements, have required perfect hear- 
ing? Mr. Ford could have thought out 
the mechanism of his car and formu- 
lated the factory plans which have made 
him the richest man in the world with- 
out hearing a sound. Surely, he did not 
allow the sounds he heard to effect his 
plans, otherwise he would have elimin- 
ated some of them. 

It was Mr. Rockefeller’s mind and 
not his ears that placed him at the head 
of Standard Oil. Mr. Edison has prob- 
ably done more to relieve the tiresome 
burden of human effort than any other 
living man, and this in spite of deaf- 
ness. Can you imagine him saying, 
“Oh! If I could only hear’? 

I believe it is true that the greatest 
handicap our deafness causes us is in a 
social way. For a long time it caused 
me to avoid society and live almost en- 
tirely to myself. But I found a way to 
overcome that. Just as in selecting the 
proper environment for work, we must 
do so for our social pleasures. I owe 
much to the one who first introduced to 
me, and induced me to join, the League 
for the Hard of Hearing and persuaded 
me to take up the study and practice 
of lip-reading. And here is something 
of the greatest importance to the be- 
ginner. It is not that you must become 
proficient in lip-reading before you can 
enjoy the benefits therefrom, but that the 
work and association give you confidence 
in yourself, placing you at once in an 
harmonious atmosphere, at ease with 
yourself and others. And you soon 
realize that even those who hear find 
your companionship both pleasant and 
agreeable. 

Remember the earth was not called 
“mother” because it has four thousand 
tongues but because of its production. 
It is not necessary that you talk so 
much in order to be entertaining, but 
that you have something to say when 
you do talk. The more interesting the 
conversation, the greater the concentra- 
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tion and the better the understanding, 

We often hear the remark, “Deafness 
causes people to be so sensitive.” Would 
it not be more true to say, “Sensitive 
ness causes some people to act so deaf?” 
Aside from those who have lost their 
hearing by accident or some acute dig 
ease, I cannot recall a single case wher 
such a person was not extremely sensi 
tive before becoming hard-of-hearing, 

Would it not be more just to assume 
that nature has given us dull hearing 
rather than have us become nervous 
wrecks? I have a hard-of-hearing friend 
(not extremely so) who jumps at every 
sharp sound, such as the ringing of the 
telephone or door bell. Can you im 
agine what it would mean to her to 
have to endure the constant clatter of 
noise such as there is on a busy city 
street? Under such circumstances deaf- 
ness is to some extent, at least, a bless- 
ing. 

I am writing this in my room ina 
downtown hotel. A street car passes on 
the average of every half-minute; thou 
sands of autos and trucks go rattling 
by; but to me it is very quiet and peace 
ful. If I did not look out of my wit 
dow I could not be less disturbed were 
I on the desert. Could you, who hear 
distinctly, concentrate your mind readily 
under such conditions? Could you open 
you> window and enjoy a quiet nights 
sleep as I do here? I doubt it. 

Surely I would like to hear. So would 
a cross-eyed man like to look straight 
at the world or a hare-lipped lady wish 
it otherwise; but the only sensible thing | 
for any of us to do is to adapt our 
selves to circumstances and go on about 
our business in the usual way. 

There are many ways in which a haré- 
of-hearing person can make himself im- 
teresting to his friends. One is by 
keeping well informed on current events. 
There is always some special topic that 
is foremost in the minds of the public. 
Study it, so that you can discuss it im] 
telligently from every angle. That al- 
ways gives you a chance to start an mi 
teresting conversation and, knowing y 
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subject enables you to see and follow 
the remarks of others. 

Try to be broad-minded enough to see 
both sides of any subject but do not be 
in a hurry to state your opinion unless 
you are asked to do so, or feel that your 
social company will agree with you. 
Oftentimes a conversation is suddenly 
dropped and the subject changed, rather 
than enter an embarrassing argument. 
There are certain magazines, such as the 
Literary Digest and Current Events that 
specialize in condensing the news of the 
day, so that one does not have to read 
volumes to be informed. 

Learn to play games, whether you like 
them or not. They often help to pass a 
social evening, and we can afford to be 
generous. 

I have found it a good plan, when 
reading, to make note of good stories and 
jokes that might be repeated with inter- 
est on special occasions; then, before I 
attend a social or meeting of any kind, 
I select and hold in mind a few that 
might be most appropriate. If I find 
myself in a position where something is 
expected or required of me I can go 
ahead in a seemingly spontaneous man- 
ner. Thereby I help to “fill in,” help 
others and, incidentally, help myself a 
very great deal in feeling that I am not 
necessarily a wall flower because I am 
hard-of-hearing. For example, something 
like the following will always bring a 
smile and concentrate the attention of 
those present on what you have to say; 
then if you have something of interest 
that you wish to tell them they will be 
much more likely to understand. 

Mr. Johnson: “I done hear yo’ stayed in 
de haunted house last night. What hap- 
pened? 

Mr. Brown: “Bout midnight I woke up 
and a ghost come frew de side wall jes 
like de wall wasn’t dere.” 

Mr. Johnson: “An what did you do?” 

Mr. Brown: “Man, I went right frew de 
other side wall de same way.” 


>) 


Stranger: “Is your mother at home? 
Youngster : “Say, do you suppose I am 
paving this back yard because the grass is 
ong?” 


A little girl owned a pet dog that was her 
constant companion. One evening her 
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mother had reprimanded her with the cau- 
tion that God saw every thing she did. 
“Can't I hide from God any place?” “No, 
dear, God is everywhere, you cannot hide 
from Him.” When it was time for her to 
retire she kissed her mother good night, 
and started upstairs to her room, the little 
dog at her heels. Turning round she stamped 
her foot at him and said, “Go back there, 
you trifling little wretch, it’s bad enough 
to have God tagging you around all the 
time !” 

The one big idea I am trying to ¢on- 
vey is, be a leader and not always 
a follower. Place yourself right in the 
midst of things, then keep so busy watch- 
ing and doing that you forget your ears. 
And when you forget them, others will 
too. 

Success in life depends upon doing 
some one thing just a little better than 
it has been done before. There may be 
a few things we cannot do because of 
our lack of hearing, but there are thou- 
sands of things we can do regardless 
of it. Let us not lament over what we 
might have done but rejoice over what 
we can do. If your deafness has placed 
an insurmountable barrier between you 
and your chosen vocation, forget it with 
a smile and seek another. Find your 
environment. Oranges do not grow on 
strawberry vines, neither does a hen 
swim to advantage, but each fills a very 
material place. A deaf man could not 
hope to accomplish much at the switch- 
board of a telephone exchange, but as a 
construction engineer he might be the 
most valuable and highest paid employee 
of the company. There is a place for 
each one of us; find it and deafness 
will lose its terror. 





THEATRE SEATS FOR THE DEAFENED 
Stockholm, December, 1926. 

Special theatre seats for the hard of hear- 
ing, with sockets for microphones which the 
ushers provide upon request, have been pre- 
pared at the Swedish Royal Opera and the 
state-owned Dramatic Theatre, as well as at 
the new Concert House in Stockholm. The 
equipment is imported from the United States 
and resembles that provided in many American 
churches. There is no extra charge for these 
seats, but a special ticket entitling the holder 
to the use of the ear phones is sold at’ the 
box office—A merican-Swedish News Exchange. 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF 
HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


MARGARET L. DRAKE 


I let the children use toy money and play store. 


the 


Foreword: 


others customers. 


Last year, in my class for hard of hearing children in Rochester, N. Y., 
One child would be store keeper and 
Before they went to the “store” we talked about the different 


things to be found there and made a list of these things on the board. These we re- 
peated until- the children were familiar with them on the lips as well as in written 
form. 
After having the fun of playing store I turned the lesson into a language lesson 
and let them write the sentences which they had used. These we used as lip-reading 


practice material afterwards. 


Since the children wrote most of them with the help 


they needed from me, I was sure that the language was not beyond them. 

The grocery store, book store, hardware store, dry goods store, and five and ten- 
cent store were visited. My reason for using the stores for our visits was to give the 
children practice in using the vocabulary which they would need when going on 
errands or shopping for themselves.—M.L.D. 


ANDY Cups and Saucers 
Soap Hot Dogs 
Toothpaste Beads 
Lace Buttons 
Toys Tools 
Valentines Clothespins 
Handkerchiefs Wash Rags 
Paper Ring's 
Tinsel Tumblers 
Candles Vases 
Paper Lanterns Artificial Flowers 
Note Books Music 
Pencils Pocketbook 
Tablets Salted Peanuts 


Victrola Records 


i 
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10. 


This boy wants ten cents worth 
of the peanut crisp. 

Please give me ten cents worth 
of the chocolate drops. 

I want some of the hard can- 
dies for Christmas candy. 

The candy hearts are ten cents 
a bag. 

Do you keep castile soap? 

We have castile and Palmolive 
soap. 

Do you want a large cake of 
Ivory soap? 

This Jap Rose soap is good for 
chapped hands. 

Here is a sample of toothpaste for 
ten cents. 

The toothpaste is good but comes 
in small tubes. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


ai. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


This lady wants two yards of 
val lace. 

Will three yards of lace be all you 
will need? 

My little girl wants to make some 
valentines, 

Do you have valentines to sell? 
We have these boxes of materials 
for you to make your own valen- 
tines. 

We have also these valentines for 
ten cents. 

Here is a pretty handkerchief for 
ten cents. 

These children’s handkerchiefs 
are nice for the little girl. 

Do you want two handkerchiefs? 
She wants to buy a handkerchief 
for her little boy. 

Do you keep note book paper. 
We have note book paper of differ- 
ent sizes, 

I want some typewriter paper. 
This typewriter paper is 
cents for sixty sheets. 

Please give me some tinsel for 
the Christmas tree. 

Do you want gold tinsel or silver 
tinsel ? 

The tinsel is ten cents a yard. 
This tinsel is ten cents for three 
yards. 

Have you the little candles for a 
birthday cake? 


ten 
































































31. 


32. 
33. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


41. 
42. 


43, 


49, 
50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54, 
55. 


37. 


PRACTICE 


I want some candles for a Jack-O- 
Lantern. 

I want three of those long, pink 
candles. 

Do you have candle sticks, too? 
I want some paper lanterns for 
my lawn party. 

Are these paper lanterns large 
enough? 

I want ten lanterns of different 
colors. 

Here are some purple, red and 
yellow paper lanterns. 

What kind of note books do you 


have? 
We have these loose leaf note 
books. 
Here are some ten cent note 


books that are not loose leaf. 

I want one of these small note 
books. 

Do you want these penny pencils? 
No, we want some of the five cent 
pencils. 

Here are some small pencils for 
tally cards. 

She wants a pencil with red lead. 
Do you want a rough paper or 
smooth paper tablet? 
This smooth paper 
lines. 

Give me a rough paper tablet 
with lines. 

Would you like this tablet without 
lines ? 

What victrola records have you? 
We have these records of chil- 
dren’s songs. 

We have also some of the popu- 
lar songs on Victrola records. 
That record is ten cents. 

Do you want a plain white cup 
and saucer? 

We want cups and saucers that 
will not break easily. 

The cups and saucers are ten 
cents each. 

Please give me the cups and sau- 
cers with the gold edges on them. 
Do you want mustard on your hot 
dog? 


tablet has 





58. 


59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 


81. 


#e 


85. 


87. 
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I like my hot dog without the 
mustard. 


She wants some beads for a bead 
chain. 


Do you want these large beads? 
The small beads will be better. 


These beads are used to 
bead bags. 


Do you want these small buttons 
for the child’s dress? 


Those little pearl buttons are all 
right. 
What tools do you have? 


make 


Here is a hammer and a screw 
driver. 


Do you want a small saw? 

Here is a pair of pincers, 

That pair of pincers is not large 
enough. 


Here is a smaller pair of pincers. 
Will these do? 


How much are your clothespins? 


Here are some small clothespins, 
good for handkerchiefs. 

This package of clothespins is ten 
cents. 

How much are your wash rags? 
The wash rags are ten cents each. 
Here are some other wash rags 
for five cents. 

Do you wish the ten cent wash 
rags? 

I want a ring for a little girl. 
This ring looks almost as good 
as the real thing. 

Here is a ring with an imitation 
diamond. 

Do you want this ring with the 
blue stone in it? 

Here are some tumblers for ten 
cents each. 

Do you want the thin tumblers ? 
The heavier tumblers are the 
same price. 

You want one dozen of these 
small tumblers ? 

Are those glass vases the kind 
you want? 

That tall glass vase is good. 
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88. Have you a vase with flowers on 
it? 

89. Here is a pretty vase for ten 
cents. 

90. Have you some artificial violets? 

91. Here are some roses that look 
very natural. 

92. She wants some flowers for her 
hat. 

93. These pansies will look well on 
your hat. 

94. We have some of the latest songs 
in our music department. 

95. Which music do you like best? 

96. I want some music for the piano. 

97. This music is ten cents a sheet. 
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Have you a small pocket book for — 
a little girl? 
Will this pocketbook be what she — 
wants? 
This pocketbook will be good to — 
hold your car fare. # 
This pocketbook is better for a_ 
little boy. 
These salted peanuts are 
fresh. 

The salted peanuts are ten cents 
for half a pound. 

How many salted peanuts do you 
want? 

I will take two bags of salted pea- 
nuts, 


98, 

99. 

100. 
101. 
102. very 
103. 
104. 


105. 





LA SURDITE ET SON TRAITEMENT 
Reviews of a Recent Book 


Joun D. Wricut, M.A., and 


La SurpiTtE ET SON TRAITEMENT, by 
Dr. G. De Parrel; Albin Michel, pub- 
lisher, Rue Huyglus 22, Paris, France, 
1926. 

FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 

THE EDUCATOR 

The book is divided into two parts. 
First Part. 

The psychology of the deaf and deaf- 
mutes. The causes, treatment and pro- 
phylaxis of deafness. Care to be given 
to deaf-mute children. 

Second Part. 

Manual of re-education of the hearing 
for the use of the deaf and their friends. 
The author dilates at great length on the 
“phobia of deafness,” “psychosthenic 
troubles,” “‘an insufficiency of will power 
and attention,” “a certain laziness in the 
function of interpretation and flaccid 
mentality,” “an unjustifiable contempt 
for the value of hearing.” He quotes a 
description from M. Le Mare-Hadour, 
“Sometimes it consists of a simple in- 
attention on the part of the patient, who 
ceases to listen (‘hold the ear’) to out- 
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side sounds, convinced that he will not 
hear, so that this inattention ends by as- 
suming in the unconscious psychology — 
of the deaf man so important a part 
that it markedly increases his infirmity 
by creating a real sickness of the will, 
a non-hearing obsession.” The author 
asserts that “among all deaf persons, he 
discovers troubles of auto-suggestion of 
functional incapacity, since hearing is a 
psycho-motive function.” Upon these 
persons, he states, his “oral re-education 
has a happy influence—proving to him 
(the deaf man) by appropriate exer- 
cises that he can hear better than he 
hears.” 

The author further emphasizes the 
fact that “attention plays a preponder- 
ant part in hearing. By attention there 
is, or there is not, perception. In atten- 
tion there is a special physic state that 
provokes the concentration of nervous 
forces.” “The greater number of deaf 
persons take refuge in isolation to con- 
ceal their infirmity. This is a great 
error on their part, for it aggravates 
their deafness. It is not only attention 








or 
he 


to 





that suffers, it is mental interpretation, 
association of ideas, memory of auditive 
images, helpful activity which shows it- 
self in swiftness of comprehension.” 

He states that “a dull ear, listening 
to the voice of a speaker at the distance 
limit of its hearing, can endure this high 
sensory and mental tension only for 4 
relatively short time. Then it falls into 
a state of confusion.” “Attention is not, 
as it has been thought, a pure act of 
the spirit, an intangible mechanism, bu 
essentially a motor act, accomplished b 
muscles under the influence of menta 
movement.” “In hearing, all the muscu 
lar mass of the ear is concerned, thé 
middle as well as the external ear. Thé 
expression ‘tendre l’oreille’ indicates this 
physical effort of the organ toward the 
sound, it cannot be doubted that one can 
voluntarily contract the tensor muscle 
of the tympanum. It is the muscle of 
attention.” 


The second chapter of the First Part 
deals with the anatomy of the ear; the 
third chapter with the classification of 
the forms of deafness with reference to 
location in the outer, the middle, the 
inner ear or the brain. 

The fourth chapter takes up the causes 
of deafness. 

The fifth chapter is on the prophy- 
laxis of deafness. 

The sixth chapter touches briefly upon 
medical treatment and refers the educa- 
tional treatment to the second part of the 
book. He sums up this chapter in the 
closing paragraph as follows: “Certainly 
there can be no question of cure, but one 
of amelioration, and we should declare 
our selves satisfied if we succeed in cre- 
ating in the deaf patient an acceptable 
modus videndi between himself and his 
infirmity, to take him out of the sadness 
of his isolation.” 

The seventh chapter is devoted to 
“deaf-mutes” and contains much histor} 
cal and general matter of interest and 
value to the parents and friends of deaf 
children, but is so sketchy and vague 
as to be of very little practical help in 
dealing with their home problem. In 
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the case of the few practical suggestions 
made, some are good and some are in- 
jurious. His suggestion of “respiratory 
gymnastics” is excellent, but his tongue 
gymnastics might prove calamitous. He 
is absolutely correct in saying, in italics, 
“Very many deaf-mutes have a residue 
of hearing sufficiently important to make 
possible an effort to develop it, or at 
least secure a better use of it.”” He adds, 
“Tf the consulted specialist discovers any 
valuable traces of hearing it is of the 
highest utility to methodically seek, even 
before school entrance, an intensive edu- 
cation of the ear.” He then gives brief 
directions for six forms of exercises all 
of which are excellent, except that I 
think words with meanings containing 
the same sounds can be better used than 
meaningless syllables. His ninth chapter 
is devoted to mental and educational 
work with deaf children and the tenth 
and final chapter of the first part gives 
information concerning the schools for 
the deaf in France. 


The interest of theydeafened would be 
principally in the second part, or “Man- 
ual of hearing re-education, for the use 
of the deaf man and his friends (en- 
tourage ).” 

While I have been familiar for many 
years with the beneficial results of au- 
ricular language training in the cases of 
deaf children who have even a small resi- 
due of sound perception, I have not 
known of cases in which deafened adults 
have received systematic exercises to re- 
awaken their impaired hearing and in 
crease the efficiency with which it func- 
tions. Where, by neglect, by voluntary 
isolation, by timidity and sensitiveness, 
deafened persons have allowed the hear- 
ing power that remains to them to fall 
into disuse and the organ to suffer from 
atrophy as any unused organ will, I can 
easily believe that the physical and men- 
tal exercises suggested by Dr. Parrel 
would produce a favorable effect. 

That these exercises would actually 
increase the power of sound perception 
that remains is, in my mind, a matter of 
doubt;,' but I feel sure they would in- 
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crease the efficiency with which the hear- 
ing is used and the result would be an 
apparent improvement in the functional 
process. 

I think it would be of great interest if 
one or more of the many schools for 
teaching speech-reading to adults would 
add to their faculty a person who would 
become thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
cedures outlined in this book, and would 
supply themselves with the moderate 
amount of apparatus suggested. 

With the exception of the Zund-Bour- 
guet apparatus which Dr. Parrel men- 
tions favorably, the equipment he names 
would not represent any serious expense. 
The principal requirement would be some 
teacher of clear, strong voice with a 
smattering of singing ability, but above 
all of a strong, buoyant, contagiously en- 
thusiastic nature who wholly believes in 
the efficacy of the various procedures 
and could inspire the pupils with the 
same confidence. 

So far as the Zund-Bourguet appara- 
tus is concerned, Dr. Parrel recommends 
it merely as a way of giving the desired 
stimulation without the wear and tear 
on the voice and strength of the teacher. 

My friend, Dr. Lester Hubby, a New 
York ear specialist, has the Zund-Bour- 
guet machine in. his office and I feel sure 
any interested persons would be welcome 
to inspect it and discuss its use with him. 

There are no new ideas in Dr. Parrel’s 
book, nor anything that is not familiar 
to all who are professionally brought in 
contact with the problems of deafness. 
The author has patiently collected and 
described within his pages the simple, 
well-known facts and procedures, and by 
this assembling has performed a useful 
task. 

He states that “one principle under- 
lies all re-education. A normal sense is 
perfectible by appropriate education. For 
example, the vision of sailors; the taste 
of wine tasters; the ear of musicians; 
the touch of silk buyers and drapers.”’ 
No one will dispute this, but the conclu- 
sion he draws is not so undebatable. He 
adds, “A sense reduced by a pathologi- 








cal lesion is perfectible in the same 
fashion.” This, as the late lamented 
John Billings was wont to say, “is inter- 
esting—if true.” 

To an adjoining paragraph one can 
give entire assent, “To restore hearing 
one naturally appeals to the specific stim- 
ulant of the hearing apparatus, namely, 
sound, and more particularly the sound 
of the voice, the most important of all 
to hear.” 

The author enumerates six forms of 
exercise which make up his system: 


First—The vowels sung into (his par- 
ticular) tube. 

Second—Siren sounds “which consist 
of powerful and prolonged utterances of 
the vowels 00 (our 00 as in soon) and o 
(our o without its vanishing 00) with 
rising and falling pitch and intensity” 
uttered through, once more, his particu- 
lar improved form of hearing tube. 

Third—Ovral exercises with the aid of 
existing or non-existing words, grouped 
in series according to their phonetic 
value, pronounced at such a distance that 
the deaf one has difficulty in hearing and 
is obliged to “tendre l’oreille” (prick up 
his ears), and differentiate between the 
vowel sounds. Conversation and reading 
aloud for exercising at the same time the 
hearing organ and the mental functions. 
This without his “acoutube.” 

In connection with this portion of the 
training he includes in his book carefully 
selected lists of words, classified by con- 
sonants, for use in the oral exercises. 
As these are French words and French 
sounds, an entirely different set would 
have to be compiled for use in an Eng- 
lish speaking country. 

Fourth—The presentation of various 
noises and musical sounds to accustom 
the deaf person to identify and locate 
them. Exercises with spoken sounds for 
“auditive orientation.” 

* Fifth—External massage of the ear 
and auricular gymnastics. 

Sixth—Phono-pneumatic massage with 
a vibratory apparatus of his called the 
“sismophone” the description and_pic- 
tures of which tally remarkably with a 























































little apparatus long ago put on the mar- 
ket by an American firm. 

The subsequent pages of the book con- 
tain very detailed directions for the 
technique of each of these types of exer- 
cise. 

A moving picture of a person per- 
forming the “grimaces” portion of the 
“auricular gymnastics” would form an 
entertaining feature of an evening at 
the cinema and might open a lucrative 
field for income to the deafened. 

The hearing device which he attaches 
to himself under the name of the “deca- 
phone” strongly resembles an acousticon. 


It certainly seems to me that the ideas 
embodied in this book, if persistently 
and painstakingly applied over consid- 
erable periods of time by magnetically 
enthusiastic teachers would produce de- 
sirable effects in the cases of many 
deafened adults. 

I hope someone, somewhere, will ef- 
ficiently organize a class for careful 
experimentation with Dr. Parrel’s “tech- 
nique” in re-education of the hearing. 

Joun D. WriGcHT 





FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE OTOLOGIST 

In Dr. Parrel’s book I find some 
points of decided value; for instance, I 
have seen no mention in our literature 
of the “phobia” of deafness, which Dr. 
Parrel describes as a psychosthenic state 
appearing in partial deafness where the 
subject, fearing deafness, gradually be- 
comes more deaf. Dr. Parrel states that 
the actual peripheral mechanism of hear- 
ing is not further impaired, but that 
the progression of the deafness is a 
control affair, “a certain paresis of the 
functions of interpretation and of men- 
tal ‘suppliance’ of a degree unjustified 
by the degree of audition present.” He 
does not go into detail as to his method 
of determining the impairment of per- 
ception. 

To my mind, he has generalized on a 
matter of considerable importance—per- 
ception of deafness. This “phobia” is, 
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of course, distinct from attention deaf- 
ness. 

Part one of Dr. Parrel’s book contains 
very little that we do not have in our 
own literature — anatomy, physiology, 
classification of deafness and treatment. 
The text covering these headings is well 
arranged, clearly and concisely written 
and very complete. The _ illustrations 
are excellent. 

At the end of Part 1 there are a few 
pages devoted to the schools, the jour- 
nals and the societies for the deaf mutes 
in France. 

Part two is a manual of auditory re- 
education, treating of active re-education, 
and passive education. The former de- 
pends upon central auditory education, 
the development of words and speech 
associations, and the maintenance of 
these by use. The synthesis of sounds 
into things of meaning, with a strength- 
ening of memories, is developed by grad- 
ed exercises. When necessary these ex- 
ercises commence with the simplest tones 
and progress to complex ones, the rudi- 
ments of speech, words, phrases and sen- 
tences. The exercises are set forth. In- 
strumental hearing aids are used—speak- 
ing tubes and telephonic devices. Among 
the latter is the Decaphone, apparently 
an improvement on the receivers I have 
seen. 

The system of passive education de- 
pends on “phonotympanic” massage, au- 
ricular gymnastics (which includes grim- 
aces, mobilization of the external ear by 
contraction of the auricular muscles), 
circumduction of the ear and gymnas- 
tics of the eustachian tube, and mas- 
sage in and about the ear. I believe 
these exercises are of some value in 
fixing the patient’s attention and inter- 
est, but as to actually bettering the hear- 
ing, I have never seen great improve- 
ment come from auzal or tympanic mas- 
sage. 

My conclusions are that Part one is ex- 
cellent old-line stuff; Part two describes 
the “anacoustics” presented by M. Lauer 
(see February, 1926, Votta Review, 
page 86) and other authors. As I under- 
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stand “anacousstics,” it is the system of 
using graduations of sounds from sim- 
plest to complex, ultimately using vowels, 
consonants, words, phrases and sentences. 
The plan is elaborated by exercises in 
time-interval, accent, inflection, phras- 
ing, etc. 

It is obvious that this system, which 
we ourselves use so much, is most ap- 
plicable to the very deaf who have never 
had language or who, becoming deaf 
early, have lost their language. The 
system applies only to those with resi- 
dual hearing that may be reached by 
the voice. 

No doubt the use of the residual hear- 
ing of those gradually becoming deaf 
in adult life would retard to some de- 
gree the course of the deafness. I refer 
to those cases where attention lags and 
where discouragement begins to set in. 
My belief is that we should never stop 
trying to do something for the severely 
hard of hearing. The psychological ef- 
fect is good. But this doing “something” 
must be sound. 

DouGcLas MAcFarRLAN, M.D. 





LIP-READER’S DECALOGUE. 

Remember :— 

1. The teacher leads. 
is up to you. 

2. Lip-Reading is nine-tenths mind, 
and one-tenth eyes. Train both. 

3. It is seldom necessary to get 
every word. You hinder your own pro- 
gress if you insist upon it. 

4. There is a rhythm to speech. 
Nouns and verbs (the words we need 
most usually) stand out more plainly 
than the others. 

5. To watch till the sentence is 
finished. One word toward the end may 
reveal the meaning of the whole. 

6. To keep an open, alert mind— 
ready to discard a wrong idea promptly. 

%. That all make mistakes, whether 
they hear well or not. 

8. When you are talking with a 
person, to get his attention first, then 
smile at him. Nine times out of ten, he'll 
keep on looking, and you'll have a better 


Your success 


chance to read his lips. (Especially true 
if you have a-nice smile.) 

9. To teach those with whom you 
associate most, how to talk to you most 
easily for them and for you. 

10. To keep your chin up. Grin, 
even if it hurts sometimes. Be the 
first to laugh at your own mistakes. 

“Have Faith.” 





ALBERTA S. ALLARD 
DEAFNESS 
Question. In case of catarrhal deafness, 


what is there to be done? Thi. case started 
about seven years ago and is gradually get- 
ting worse. Tonsils were removed; no _ in- 
fection in the body can be located. Sinuses 
seem to be fairly clear, although there is 
continued cold in the head with a running 
nose, but doctors say this cannot be helped. 
Is that so? What successful measures are 
being taken for this type of deafness? This 
condition exists in a person 27 years old, in 
good health. A Wassermann test was nega- 
tive, and there is no family history of deaf- 
ness. Deaf persons are often urged to join 
the leagues for the hard of hearing. I should 
like to know where they are and how to 
enroll. Is there some place where lip-reading 
can be learned by an adult who is not deaf? 
Would a correspondence course in lip-reading 
be of any help? Where are such courses 
available? 


Answer. Catarrhal deafness is usually a 
slow process and rarely advances to the point 
of extreme deafness at 27 years. In the case 
mentioned it would be necessary to be sure 
that the diagnosis had been made by a com- 
petent otologist; otherwise, the case may be 
one of nerve or internal ear deafness, or at 
least mixed catarrhal and internal ear deaf- 
ness. 

Continuous cold in the head would indicate 
a possible sinus involvement, which might add 
to the tendency to catarrhal deafness. 


There is no new treatment for this con- 
dition. Whenever the eustachian tubes are 
obstructed, inflation and local treatment to 
the nose and throat are beneficial. 


Local leagues for the hard of hearing are 
springing up all over the country. A list of 
these leagues can be procured from the offices 
of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Lip-reading cannot be 
learned by correspondence, for the reason that 
it is more a matter of art than of education. 
In nearly all large cities, lip-reading teachers 
are to be found, and gradually the school 
systems of the larger cities are beginning to 
employ one or more lip-reading teachers for 
partially deafened children. 
—“Questions and Answers.”—Hygeia, 
1926. 


April 
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OUR NATIONAL HEARING 
WEEK 


Now is the time to begin 
to get ready for National 
Hearing Week, which is to 
be observed the first week in 
May. Three* Leagues have 
already had “Hearing Week” 
programs and they report 
splendid co-operation on the 
part of otologists, school 








officials, and laymen. Much 
publicity will be given to our 
cause if we work to make 
“Hearing Week” a big suc- 
cess. And it can be done, as 
St. Louis, Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati have already proved. 

The following general ten- 
tative suggestions are given 
for the observance of “Hear- 
ing Week”: 

1. Secure the co-operation 
of local otologists. 

2. See that the public 
meeting place is centralized. 

3. Arrange to have some 
prominent out-of-town speak- 
ers. 

4. Give talks before Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, Wo- 
men’s Clubs, ete. 

5. Have demonstration of 
hearing devices. 

6. Display posters (to be 
furnished by the Federation). 


7. Distribute literature. 

8. Have a banquet. 

9. Give hearing tests. 

10. Give demonstrations of 
lip reading. 

1l. Broadcast talks about 
prevention of deafness, con- 
servation of hearing, rehabili- 
tation of the deafened. 

12. Prepare articles for the 
newspapers about our local 
organizations and the Feder- 
ation. 

Detailed information about 
“Hearing Week” will be sent 
out from headquarters sever- 
al weeks in advance. - 

Let us begin at once to 
boost “Hearing Week,” so 
that by concentrated effort 
we may mold public opinion 
in regard to the problems of 
the deafened. By the united 
action of all of the leagues 
its success can be assured. 


WE GO TO CHAUTAUQUA 


At last the meeting place 
for our next Conference has 
been decided upon—Chautau- 
qua, a summer city in the 
woods, a place retaining its 
primitive character and natu- 
ral loveliness notwithstanding 
the thousands of people who 
throng there each summer. 

There, about the last week 
in June, we shall be afforded 
the wonderful opportunity of 
meeting each other again, re- 
newing old friendships, and 
finding other friends to add 
to those we have already 
made at our other Confer- 
ences. -We will be away from 
the many distractions of a 
large city, which will be a 
novelty to most of us, yet 
the conveniences of a city 
will add to our comfort. Near 
to the heart of Nature we 
will revel in the opportunities 
of long walks through en- 
chanting woods and along the 
shores of one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world. 
Here we will find rare de- 
light in all kinds of outdoor 


rowing, hiking, and the like. 
What a wonderful place for 
a Conference! Free to choose 
the sport which will give us 
the most joy! Free to put on 
the comfortable sport togs in 
which we delight, and wander 
off with friends for a heart- 
to-heart talk! And freedom 
from strain will mean that 
our ears will be more in tune 
when we get back to the 
meetings or the banquet or 
the next more formal part of 
the program. 


Chautauqua, named for the 
beautiful lake upon whose 
shores fifty-four years ago 
was held the first meeting, is 
the oldest summer school in 
the United States. Here 
thousands of men and women 
each year gather fresh inspir- 
ation, get a broader outlook 
upon life, and not only in- 
crease their general knowl- 
edge, but have a most de- 
lightful summer _ vacation, 
which sends them back to 
their work with renewed en- 
thusiasm and healthier bodies. 


Chautauqua is located about 
midway between New York 
City and Chicago, almost 
equally distant from Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
in all of which cities are 
leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing. In fact, many of our 
organizations come within a 
radius near enough to make 
it possible for a large attend- 
ance at the Conference. 


Make your plans to meet 
us there! Our Conference 
will be just before the regular 
Chautauqua season opens, so 
if you are planning a long va- 
cation, why not come to the 
Conference and then remain 
for your whole vacation? 


NOTICE! 


Information in regard to 
railroad rates to Chautauqua 
and accommodation of guests 
will be published at an early 
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PROFESSOR REIGHARD 
IS HONORED 
Professor Jacob Reighard, 
an active member of the Fed- 
eration, is well known to 
many of our readers. He 
presented a paper before the 
Washington Conference and 
later served as Chairman of 
a Sub-Committee of the Ed- 


ucation Committee. 
Professor Reighard was 
honored by his _ associates, 


friends and students, past and 
present, at a banquet given in 
his honor, on Friday evening, 


December 3, 1926, at the 
Michigan Union. Professor 
A. Franklin Shull, acted as 


toastmaster and unveiled a 
plaque of the guest of honor, 
prepared by Carlton W. An- 
gell, sculptor and artist of 
the University. This plaque, 
the gift of his colleagues, is 
Natural 


to be hung in the 
Science Building. Many 
beautiful tributes were paid 


to Professor Reighard on this 
occasion, which celebrated the 
completion of forty years of 
teaching zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE 


Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on the Survey of Hearing 
Aids, demonstrated and ex- 
plained his large collection of 
foreign and American made 
hearing devices at the League 
house in January. 

A mammoth rally inaugu- 
rated the lip-reading practice 
season. Mr. Dwight Hotch- 
kiss, formerly connected with 
the Federation office, is su- 
pervisor of the popular week- 
ly practice meetings. 

The League is now incorpor- 
ated. The formalities were com- 
pleted on January 8, 1927, when 
a special meeting called. for 
the purpose ratified the new 
charter. After this action the 
gathering, acting as a corpora- 
tion, took immediate steps to 
approve the old officers and by- 
laws. The League as an in- 
corporated body now feels it- 
self on firmer ground before the 
hard of hearing and the public 
generally. 

THE FEDERATION 
BOARD MEETING 

On Friday, January 7, the 

members of the Board of 





Managers met in the Board 
Room of the New York 
League. The lively and in- 
teresting meeting was made 
more enjoyable through the 
courtesy of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in install- 
ing wiring equipment. Those 
who attended the meeting 
were Dr. Berry, President; 
Mr. Smith, Treasurer; Miss 
Peck, Vice-President, Zone I; 
Miss Timberlake, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zone II; Miss Spofford, 
Chairman, Education Com- 
mittee; Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Survey of Hard of Hearing 


Children; Miss Anna Mac- 
key, Chairman, Nominating 
Committee; Miss Torrey, 
Chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee; Dr. Phillips, Chair- 
man, Research Committee; 


Dr. Fletcher, Chairman, Sci- 
entific Research; Dr. Mac- 
farlan, Chairman, Committee 
on Hearing Aids; Miss Leh- 
man, Chairman, Employment 
Committee;- Mrs. Berger, 
Chairman, Tournament Com- 
mittee; Dr. Goldstein, Miss 
Vose. Miss Samuelson, and 
the Secretary, Miss Wright. 

Detailed discussion in re- 
gard to the place of the next 
annual meeting resulted in 
the selection of Chautauqua 
as the most _ satisfactory 
place. Dr. Franklin W. Bock 
will be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. 
Dr. Bock has found out many 
interesting facts about Chau- 
tauqua, and we will share 
them with you next month. 

At the present time, regu- 
lar members in the Federa- 
tion pay $2.00 a year. The 
next grade of membership is 
the $25.00 (Sustaining) Mem- 
bership. The Board voted 
that the Regular Member be 
changed to Direct Member, 
and that the following grades 
of membership be added: 
Special Member, $5.00; Con- 
tributing Member, $10.00. 

Dr. Macfarlan stressed the 
value of combating unethic- 
al and misleading advertise- 
ments used by some manu- 
facturers of hearing aids and 
offered a resolution that a 
“Committee be appointed by 
the President, to whom may 
be referred questions upon 
advertising methods; that this 
committee, being guided by 








the advertising policy of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion, be prepared to represent 
the Federation and to pass 
upon advertising offered to 
publications; that this com- 
mittee exert its efforts to re- 
strain and combat false ad- 
vertising which exploits the 
hard of hearing.” The com- 
mittee was appointed by Dr. 
Berry with Dr. Macfarlan, 
Chairman, Miss Peck and 
Miss Timberlake. This com- 
mittee is ready to serve you. 


Previous to the _ Board 
Meeting the Managers and 
Committee Chairmen were 
entertained at luncheon in 


the private dining room of 
the Hotel Allerton by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the 
New York League. The de- 
lightful hospitality of the 
Auxiliary was greatly appre- 
ciated by all present as was 
the cordial reception given to 
the members of the Board at 
the rooms of the New York 
League. 
CHICAGO LEAGUE 

The recent drive for mem- 
bers was a splendid success. 
The members of the “Big 
Six Football League,” who 
started out to get one hun- 
dred members by Christmas, 


reached their goal and 
brought in three additional 
members for .the League. 


Mr. Steinweg, who did such 
splendid work for the Feder- 
ation last year, was the lead- 
er of the drive, and Miss 
Zada Divine was Chairman of 
the Membership Committee. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, one 
of the most active members 
of the League, and also of the 
Federation, is now in New 
York, where she plans to do 
special work for the next two 
months. 

TO OUR MEMBERS 

If you wish copies of the 
following reprints, a reasonable 
number will be supplied to you 
free of cost: 

The Deafened, Dr. Gordon 
Berry. 

The Grade Teacher and the 
Deafened Child, Imogene B. 
Palen. 

The Fundamentals of a Suc- 
cessful Welfare Organization, 
Arthur Dunham. 

Deafness-Cure Ouackery and 
Pseudo-Medicine, Dr. Arthur J. 
Cramp. 
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THE DETROIT LEAGUE 
Mr. Harold Schmid, presi- 
dent of the League, summar- 
ized the accomplishments of 


the League iri 1926, in his 
Message, published in the 
Christmas Number of the 
Rainbow. By extremely care- 
ful financing and reduction of 
expenses, the League is free 
from debt. By the organiza- 
tion of a consulting board of 
otologists, they have gained 
the cooperation of local aur- 
ists. By the establishment of 
an employment committee, 
they have found work for 
several deafened people. By 
a series of interesting lec- 
tures by out-of-town people, 
valuable publicity has been 
gained for the League. The 
outstanding achievement, in 
the president’s estimation, is 
the general reorganization of 
the League, under the direc- 
tion of a special committee 
composed of Mr. Walter F. 
Young, Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine and Mr. A. W. Feil- 
er. This committee will draw 
up plans for the League’s, fu- 
ture work. 

The League holds all of its 
meetings at the Bradley Rec- 
reation Center, 3663 Concord 
Avenue, near Mack. Open 
house is held every Sunday, 
and on Tuesday evenings. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 


On Christmas Day the TO- 
LEDO LEAGUE received a 
beautiful Christmas present,$25,- 
ooo! The will of the late Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey of To- 
ledo provided that the sum of 
$500,000 should be given “with- 
in the year after his death” to 
the iesser known charities of 
Toledo. “The beautiful home of 
the Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing is another Toledo 
Memorial to that great-hearted 
man, Edward Drummond Lib- 
bey.” 


THE BOSTON GUILD 


On Friday, January 14, the 
members of the Guild cele- 
brated the eleventh anniver- 
sary of their beloved organi- 
zation. In accordance with 
the annual custom, the mem- 
bers brought gifts for the 
Guild, and they included gen- 
erous sums of money and 
many useful articles for the 
House. 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


On January 15, members of 
the League enjoyed an exhi- 
bition of dancing given by 
Miss Madeline Stevens and a 
group of pupils of the New 
York School of Recreation. 

A phonograph audiometer 
for use in the League’s school 
surveys has been purchased. 
The _ generous’ donations, 
chiefly from the Women’s 
Auxiliary, made this possible. 
Three of the New York City 
schools have invited the 
League to test the hearing of 
large groups of children with 
suspected hearing defects. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE 


The Minneapolis League 
celebrated its fifth birthday 
on February 1. There was 
an interesting program and a 
happy reunion of all of the 
members of the League “fam- 
ily” on this occasion. 

The League held its annual 
Shubert Theatre benefit on 
January 3. The first four 
rows of seats of the theatre 
were reserved for the hard of 
hearing. The League real- 
ized a substantial sum from 
the large number of tickets 
sold. 

The Board of Education, 
through its Extension Divi- 
sion, is offering a free course 
in lip reading, consisting of 
two lessons a week. The les- 
sons are given in the League 
rooms by Miss _ Lindquist, 
Mrs. Pascoe and Mrs. Root. 


OUT-OF-TOWN VISITORS 


Visitors to the Federation 
office during December in- 
cluded Miss Mildred Kenne- 
dy and Mrs. Florence Brown, 
of Concord, Mass.: Miss Fri- 
dette Amsler, of Vevey, 
Switzerland; Mrs. James F. 
Norris, Boston; Miss’ Lucy 
McCaughrin, of Cleveland and 
South Carolina, and Mrs. 
Dudley Fisher, of Columbus. 
Ohio. 


THE LOUISVILLE 
LEAGUE 
The Louisville League for 
the Hard of Hearing, with a 
growing membership, is al- 
ready incorporated, and do- 
ing good work. Its officers 





have recently sent out a 


splendid circular letter clearly 
stating the objects of the 
League. The Educational 
and Recreational Departments 
are already in operation and 
are of great interest to the 
members. An employment 
bureau has also been started. 


COOPERATION 

Letters from hard of hearing 
people are constantly being re- 
ferred to us by the American 
Red Cross, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Haskin Information 
Bureau, the Mayo Brothers’ 
Clinic, and many of our con- 
stituent bodies. 


A NEW LEAGUE IN 
WINNIPEG 

We are in receipt of a very 
interesting letter from Miss Jes- 
sie Matheson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Winnipeg Lip-Read- 
ing Club. The Club was or- 
ganized on November 7th, and 
is most enthusiastic. Mrs. Geo. 
H. Stewart is the president and 
Mrs. M. McQueen is in charge 
of the educational work. There 
is already a membership of 
forty-five, and both afternoon 
and evening classes in lip-read- 
ing are being held each week, 
with good attendance. Mrs.M. 
McLean, Miss Casey, and Miss 
Eldred, teachers in the Mani- 
toba School for the Deaf, are 
generously giving their services 
to the classes in lip-reading. The 
club is making such rapid 
progress that already plans for 
enlarging its activities are be- 
ing discussed. Congratulations 
to our sister organization, the 
Lip-Reading Club of Winnipeg! 


NOTICE! 


It is hoped that all delegates 
and visitors will reach Chau- 
tauqua in the afternoon ~ of 
June 26. An informal “Get- 
together” meeting is being 
planned for the evening of the 
26th. There you can greet 
your old friends and meet new 
ones ! 


THE CONFERENCE! 
Place: Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Dates: June 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Information supplied at head- 

quarters! 














Come to the Conference! 










































DARK CLOUDS AND SILVER LININGS 


Joun A. 


HEN I awoke to find myself 

clothed with the duties of chairman 

of the Federation’s publicity com- 
mittee, I decided to divide and conquer. 
The dividing was not difficult ; conquering 
appears to be a horse of another color. | 
thought that I could enlist the help of 
well-known writers among the deafened 
and their friends in an attempt to get 
discussions of the work in the general 
magazines. Apparently this section is go- 
ing well; the responses have been en- 
couraging and already four or five articles 
have been printed. 

The other doughnut has a larger hole 
in it. I hoped the newspapers could be 
persuaded to print general essays now 
and then, just as they give us occasional 
articles on “Boll Weevils Learn to Sing 
the Star Spangled Banner,” and such. 
Apparently most editors consider the boll 
weevil of greater news value than the 
deafened; and the sample essays appear 
to be neither fish nor flesh—nor good 
red herring. Usually, where tried, they 
have been turned over to the City Editor 
as news items—and condensed to six 
words and a heading. However, the dark 
cloud carries its silver lining and out in 
Minneapolis Mrs. C. A. Merrill found 
that she could get the information pub- 
lished in the form of a Letter to the 
Editor of the Minneapolis Journal. 


A PLEA FOR THE DEAFENED 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

How often people say to the deafened, “Oh, 
but how much worse it would be, if you were 
blind!” Yes, to be blind is much worse than 
not being able to hear, but one cannot com- 
pare the two. Each affliction is in its own 
way the worst that can happen to one. 

Up to a certain point the blind are the 
only ones affected by their handicap, while 
one’s deafness affects every person with whom 
one comes in contact. The happiness of one 
who is blind is so often used to censure the 
depression of one who is slowly but surely 
going down into the depths of unbroken silence. 
This depression is the greatest stumbling block 
the deafened have to meet and surmount. 
The loneliness that attacks one who, in the 
midst of a room filled with laughing friends, 
is unable to hear a sound of their joyousness, 
is hard to bear, and explains much of the 
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becomes 


shrinking sensitiveness soon 
morbid. 

To many of us the obvious fact that our 
deafness is an annoyance to those about us, is 
far worse than the trial we have ourselves to 
endure. The instant we do not respond readily 
to a question or remark, we are shoved off, 
mentally as well as physically, and therefore 
we not only resent the attitude of those around 
us, but we shrink into a morbid sensitiveness 
that hurts anew. Now, I cannot hear one 
sound of others’ conversation, but I strive 
to keep my attention alert and catch what 
I can (a very little, alas!) from the lips and 
expression of their faces. 

Yes, dear friends, it is wearing and dis- 
heartening I know, but don’t shut yourselves 
away from duties and pleasures that occupy 
your hearing friends. Play the game! go 
about among people, just as if you could 
hear as well as they. Don’t give up, and 
don’t appear to notice that you are being 
constantly left out of human contacts. Cul- 
tivate a sense of proportion. Keep your 
sweetness and poise. Happiness and cheer- 
fulness will make friends for you among the 
hearing. Interest yourselves in other people’s 
problems—and so forget your own. Think 
only of “how to be happy, though deafened,” 


that 


and practise—practise—practise reading the 
lips. 
Now this brings me to the Minneapolis 


League for the Hard of Hearing, which has 
proved such a joy to deafened men and wo- 
men in Minneapolis. We spend every Mon- 
day and Thursday in sewing, card-playing and 
companionship that cannot be surpassed by 
those who hear everything that is going on 
around them. We also have an evening club 
composed of those employed during the day. 
Lip-reading is practised at all times, and we 
are a merry, happy lot of people. Not the 
least of our enjoyment in the league rooms 
comes from our splendid radio equipment 
given us by a public-spirited, deafened man in 
Minneapolis who understands our handicap. 
Deafened men and women will be assisted in 
obtaining positions if they will apply to Mrs. 
Alice Strobridge, our efficient secretary, at the 
league rooms, 1641 Hennepin Avenue where 
visitors are always welcome. 


The Minneapolis club gained three 
new members in less than a week after 
this appeared. If editors will not print 
the essays, try other forms; and remem- 
ber that the papers welcome news con- 
cerning your activities—birth, elopements, 
lectures, fires and the like. It is truly 
astonishing how much publicity some of 
the clubs get by supplying the papers 
with short news items concerning their 
activities. 
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A DEAF CHILD’S RELIGION 


Lucite M. Moore* 


F religion may be defined as the rela- 

tion between the individual and his 
God, the determining factor in religion, 
humanly speaking, must be the indivi- 
dual’s conception of God. Our problem 
in trying to guide deaf children into a 
vital and satisfying religion is precisely 
this: to fix in their minds a right idea 
of God. If we in the schools fail, it is 


extremely unlikely that any other agency,_ 


such as might intervene to help a hearing 
child, will step in to correct our error. 
The responsibility is ours. 

Can we give our pupils a conception 
of God that will “renew their strength” 
through all the battering of life? In 
order to do so we, ourselves, must pos- 
sess ideas of the strengthening variety. 
It is certain that no absentee landlord 
conception—of a God taking His sabbath 
of rest in a remote heaven, with His 
hand off the helm till the day of judg- 
ment—will furnish the material of which 
sturdily up-going lives are made; nor 
will the censorious autocrat conception 
—of a God meticulously balancing good 
deeds against evil and visiting the erring 
sons of men with violent demonstrations 
of wrath. Strange as it may seem and 
infrequently as it is admitted, there are 
still people who dwell in the primitive 
twilight of these and kindred ideas; but 
they can hardly be trusted as guides to 
the young. 

I suppose it is generally admitted 
among Christian people that Jesus Christ 
knew more about God than anyone else 
ever did. The burden of His teaching 
is this very thing—replacing the old 
conception of God with one of pure 
spirit, the living reality of the abstrac- 
tions we call love, goodness, truth, jus- 
tice, etc., the great Personality whose 
kingdom of heaven is within us instead 
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of beyond the stars. When we consider 
that in two thousand years we humans 
have only scratched the surface of that 
thought, planting it in the hearts of deaf 
children becomes a rather stupendous 
undertaking. 

In our own school, accepting Solo- 
mon’s verdict that there is nothing new 
under the sun, we have borrowed and 
adapted the things that seemed to meet 
our purpose wherever we have been 
so fortunate as to find them and I offer 
the results merely as a provocative to 
further discussion of a subject that is 
worthy our best thought. Any outline 
of work is dry bones until animated by 
the teacher’s personality, but an out- 
line is all that is possible in this case. 

We are indebted to the Clarke School 
for our introductory work, as for many 
other parts. 

From the beginning, Sunday is dif- 
ferentiated from other days for our 
little children by the use of handwork 
never given except during the Sunday 
School hour. When sufficient language 
and speech have developed the tots are 
shown a Bible, taught its name and led 
to discover the name “God” recurring 
all the way through. As soon as pos- 
sible this unrelated word is connected 
with the great things in nature, and the 
summing up of the children’s discoveries 
in the familiar little verse (altered to 
meet our nearness to the ocean and our 
love of the grammatical) : 


God made the sun, the moon, the stars, 
He made the sky and sea, 

He made the trees, the grass, the flowers, 
He made both you and me. 

represents many weeks of outdoor inves- 
tigation and indoor speech and lip-read- 
ing drill and memorizing. The simplest 
Bible verses, such as “God is love,” “God 
is good,” etc., are learned, from the 
Bible; and the first connection with God 
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as arbiter of morals comes in the baby 
prayer, 

I love God. 

I want to be good. 

Amen. 

Through several years runs a series of 
Bible verses chosen to teach thankfulness 
to God, the Creator; loving obedience to 
God, the Father; the general attributes 
of God and what He wants people to do. 

Little by little, too, the prayer is 
elaborated or new ones are taught to 
cover the needs of the enlarging mental 
life of the children—and the children 
are taught, also, that one talks one’s 
very best to God. It is not easy to 
develop the idea that we often say other 
things than set prayers to God, but in 
the hands of an earnest teacher that 
also comes. 


One of the most interesting and il- 
luminating experiences along the way 
comes in connection with the verses “Do 
right” and “Do—no wrong.” Here 
again, we borrow from Clarke School. 
From incident, discussion and_ stories 
the children learn the language in which 
our moral ideas are customarily clothed. 
Step by step the classifications are built 


in the form familiar in most of our 
schools: 
Right Wrong 
To be kind To be unkind 
To be generous To be selfish 


To be unselfish 

To be pleasant 

To speak the truth 
To be honest 


To be cross 
Not to speak the truth 
To be dishonest 
To cheat 
To steal 
etc. 

Care is taken to include only definite 
moral values and to establish power of 
discrimination. Connection is made 
with Bible verses giving authority for 
the moral laws so worked out. An 
astonishing transformation of character 
often takes place when the children 
realize that praise, prohibition and repri- 
mand are not arbitrary awards of their 
elders, but the normal results of actions 
that can be identified by name in old 
and young alike. One wonders at times 
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whether the same direct teaching to lit- 
tle hearing children would not prove 
very profitable. The suggestions of the 
pupils, the illustrative stories they 
eventually tell, and the incidents they 
relate are sometimes wonderful revela- 
tions of the things latent in those little 
minds, awaiting expression. 

The day when a class is presented with 
the Bibles that they are to use through- 
out their remaining school years and 
finally take home with them is quite an 
occasion. The children are taught how 
to open a new book carefully, a little 
about the general structure of the Bible, 
and how to find designated verses. The 
verses they have learned before are by 
degrees reviewed, discussed and neatly 
underscored in the new Bibles. (Wooden 
tongue-blades make excellent rulers for 
the purpose). As time goes on, more 
difficult verses dealing with prayer, sin, 
repentance, God’s love and God’s power 
are similarly treated. 

In the effort to make of Christ a 
living hero and friend, the story of His 
life is given several times, very simply 
for the little children, using little loose- 
leaf books with pictures to be pasted in; 
and finally from the Bible itself, the di- 
rect narrative being obtained by the 
omission of unnecessary words, and 
underscored by the children so that it 
stands out clearly. 

In the upper intermediate grades we 
use a simple outline of fundamental reli- 
gious truths and their application, worked 
out in quite wonderful fashion at Clarke 
School. 

When the Lord’s Prayer is taught 
it is given slowly, with great regard to 
both comprehension and speech. There 
are many seeds that lie long in the 
ground before growth takes place, and 
we feel that with this prayer, the com- 
mandments, the twenty-third Psalm, etc., 
much planting for later years is being 
done. We are careful not to give 
them until there is sufficient language 
development to make them mean more 
than mere memory work. 

Whenever material from the Bible is 
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used it is underscored, so that eventually 
there is literally “a Bible within the 
Bible” for the children—the underscored 
parts starting up to meet the eye, free 
from the maze of difficult language. 

The hero stories of the Old Testa- 
ment are studied from the Bible, by 
ellipsis, and discussed with emphasis on 
the moral content. Many pictures are 
used to illustrate them. 

A valuable book for daily devotions 
in intermediate classes is “Great Truths 
Simply Told,” by George D. Weed, for- 
merly of the Mt. Airy School, I believe. 
Here, again, we wonder why such simple 
directness is not more used in teaching 
little hearing children, for their ability 
to repeat words does not necessarily 
carry with it understanding of the mean- 
ing to any great degree and many of 
them grow up in utter confusion of 
thought along these lines. 

In our advanced classes the work is 
still in process of evolution. One year’s 
work is on the life of Christ from a new 
angle—the outstanding events briefly 
touched upon and His teachings dwelt 
upon. A careful study is made of the 
“kingdom of heaven’—its location, its 
citizenry and its constitution as set forth 
in the sermon on the mount, so that there 
can be no doubt as to the laws that 
govern its citizens. Straight on through 
the Gospel accounts we go this time to 
Christ’s promise of His perpetual pres- 
ence, and we try to present a Christ 
whom one cannot help admiring and 
loving. 

Another series of lessons is given 
on what might be called the hero stories 
of the New Testament: what Jesus’ 
friends did after His ascension. The 
most direct teachings of the epistles and 
a survey of the Bible as a whole com- 
plete the course of actual school room 
work. Outside, Sunday afternoon chapel 
service and Christian Endeavor and per- 
sonal contacts do their part. 


Do the children respond? Many do, 


definitely, if by response we mean the 
development of sound Christian faith 
and character. 
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Do they understand it all? 
and I? 


Do you 
It would not be a very great 
God whom we mortals could comprehend 
at all fully, but the world would be a 
happier place if we all lived up to what 
we can understand of the God Christ 


revealed. Our responsibility is to fur- 
nish the information, to sow the seed, 
to impart the glow. If we can lead our 
girls and boys to the idea of a God 
“closer—than breathing, nearer than 
hands and feet,” the increase will come. 





EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN 


AMERICA 


In 1923 G. Sibley Haycock, official repre- 
sentative of the National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf, attended the Conference at Belle- 
ville, Canada. While on the American Con- 
tinent he visited fourteen schools for the 
deaf in the United States and two in Canada. 
The observations he made and the conclusions 
he drew are set forth in a fifty-seven-page 
book entitled “The Education of the Deaf in 
America.” 

The opinions and judgments expressed are 
clear-cut and unbiased. Among other things, 
Mr. Haycock expresses surprise that educators 
of the deaf in America do not take kindly to 
the idea of early training for the deaf child. 
He believes that this training should begin 
at no later than five years of age. In noting 
the objections of leading educators of America 
to this plan he says, “It raises very sharply 
the question whether Deaf Education in 
America is progressive, whether the present 
standard of attainment is satisfactory having 
regard to the length of the school period, the 
ample staffing arrangements, the obvious care 
spent on schemes of work, etc., the generous 
equipment provided, and the large amount of 
money expended.” 

In the field of higher education for the deaf 
Mr. Haycock reports that America has made 
great advancement and one of his conclusions 
is that the generous provisions for higher edu- 
cation, “during which years the student reaps 
the fullest advantage of the time and money 
spent renders any downward age- 
movement unnecessary.” 

The comparisons drawn in other aspects of 
the work are equally interesting and helpful. 


THE 





ORAL CLASS AT ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Through the tireless efforts of the mother 
of a hard of hearing boy, there is now a well- 
established oral class at Rock Island, IIl. 
Miss Mary McCowen of Chicago also lent her 
influence to the project. There are ten chil- 
dren in the class and the mother who assisted 
so valiantly in the work says that she is just 
beginning to realize what her boy has been 
missing all these years. 

















A YEAR OF LANGUAGE PROJECTS 


Mary D. GuILMARTIN* 


HE first day of school in Grade IV 
found a class of ten average deaf 
children in a large schoolroom. 

There was the usual setting of a semi-cir- 
cle of desks with children behind them and 
teacher before them. “The same many 
times before,” the deaf child would say, 
but it was going to be different this time. 
Teacher had played around with the 
public school teachers through the sum- 
mer and had been exposed to the Pro- 
ject Method, and now had a thorough- 
going case of it. It is a malady that 
does not show to the average eye. No- 
body saw it but the supervising teacher, 
and she understood. To outsiders it 
looked like ordinary teacher-imposed 
school work. But from the inside it was 
quite different. To their surprise the 
children soon discovered themselves to 
be live human beings in a world of their 
own. 

In that Glimpse o’ Glory teacher had 
in the summer she saw that the child’s 
center of interest ought to be his work, 
not his teacher. So the first move was 
to change the physical attitude of always 
facing the teacher. Her desk was moved 
to a corner of the room to stay. The 
children’s desks, where written work 
was to be done, were grouped in rows 
at the end of the room where there was 
the most light. This left most of the 
room free. The chairs and the teacher’s 
small table could be grouped to meet 
the need of the moment. If there was 
nothing to put on the table, back it went 
against the wall. If the exercise was on 
the blackboard the teacher’s chair joined 
the semi-circle with the others. Gradu- 
ally the work of the moment came up- 
permost in the minds of the children as 
well as in that of the teacher. 

Often the children worked in groups 
before the various sections of blackboard 
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knew 
But 


and then apparently nobody 
whether Teacher was there or not. 
that was part of the Glimpse o’ Glory, 
to know how much more important it 
is for the child to be able to do his work 
without the consciousness of the eye of 
the teacher on him. To supply the in- 
spiration, but let him feel that it is his 
own; therein lies the art. An able educa- 
tor has given, as one of the qualities of 
good teaching, the teacher’s ability to 
let herself be forgotten. 

An instance of the children working 
under the impetus of their own interest 
instead of the teacher’s dictation comes 
to mind. It occurred well along in the 
second half of the term. I wanted a re- 
view of some language recently taught. 
To get the best results I needed the 
children’s purpose back of the work. I 
secured this first and then retired to the 
background where I belonged. It hap- 
pened about like this: 

Teacher, “Next summer when you are 
at home do you want to read your jour- 
nal books and remember what you did 
at- school ?” 

Children, “Yes,” (emphatically ). 

Teacher, “Did you write in your books 
about Mavis’ birthday ?” 

Children, “I don’t remember.” 

Teacher, “Get your books and see.” 

Children (after mad dash for books), 
“No, we did not write it in our books. 
We wrote it in a letter.” 

Teacher wrote “Mavis’ Birthday” on 
one blackboard. “Who wants to write 
the journal about Mavis’ birthday?” 
(Three children volunteered and moved 
their chairs to that board and began 
work. ) 

Teacher (to the others), “Did we 
write about Clyde’s picnic in our books?” 

Children (consulting books), “No, 
we did not.” “I want to write that.” 
(From several children who were then 
stationed in a group at another board.) 
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Teacher (to the remaining three), 
“Do you want to remember how the 
blind children read ?” 

Children, “Yes.” One child, “I wrote 
their alphabet on a piece of paper.” 

Teacher, “Perhaps you will lose the 
paper. Do you want to write it in your 
books ?” 

Children, “Yes, I do.” (The remain- 
ing group wrote this journal at another 
board. ) 

Teacher was very busy with other 
things and did not even read the jour- 
nals as they were being compiled. When 
the first group finished a child said, ““We 
have finished.” Teacher then looked their 
journal over for mistakes and the chil- 
dren corrected them. It was copied into 
the journal books by the group that 
wrote it and by the third group who had 
then finished, while Teacher helped the 
second group correct theirs. The third 
group were recalled to correct theirs, and 
all copied all the journals to take to 
Study Hall. 

Through it all the groups worked in- 
tently and there was only one instance 
of wandering attention, when a child got 
a year book to look up a teacher’s name 
and continued to look at the book until 
recalled to the journal by one of her 
group. I could not have obtained better 
work or better attention or more efficient 
use of time by any method, and we had 
the added value of the development of 
the child’s self-assurance. 

During the first half of the year there 
was no interest whatsoever in connected 
language. Therefore, the only hope was 
manual projects for an enlargement and 
clarifying of vocabularies. A long work 
table was procured. From the ten-cent 
store came two small vises, scroll saws, 
sandpaper, glue, and a can of varnish. 
Cigar boxes furnished convenient mate- 
rial. 

Then our Susan came to school! She 
was six inches high and she needed 
everything, from clothes to a furnished 
house. She got them all! The only 
suggestion that was necessary was to 
show the children how a design for a 


piece of doll furniture could be made on 
paper and executed in wood. I designed 
one piece of furniture for Susan before 
the class, cut it out of paper, put it 
together and showed them how it could 
be traced on wood. Then I crumpled up 
the pattern and threw it into the waste 
basket and the incident was closed, ex- 
cept for the little private fun it was (as 
I went busily about the preparations for 
the next lesson) to watch the expressions 
on the children’s faces. At first there 
was amazement that they were not to be 
given the pattern as “always before,” 
then puzzlement as to what on earth 
they were going to do about it, and 
then, on a few faces, the “I can” light 
began to shine. Only one piece of furni- 
ture was begun that day, but Teacher 
had another little private giggle when 
she saw, out of the corner of her eye, 
Mavis seat Susan and draw around her 
to be sure the seat of the chair would be 
the right size. After that help was given 
only when asked for. If Teacher had 
confidence in them they decided they had 
confidence in themselves. Janet laid 
Dolly down and measured a bed. Mae 
stood her up and measured a dresser. 
Edwin waited until the first chair was 
finished and seated her in it to measure, 
so that the table would come over her 
lap. The trunk was no sooner finished 
than the girls began to fill it with clothes 
made out of school hours. So real to 
the children were the needs of Susan 
that, in showing the contents of the trunk 
to visitors one day, Teacher discovered 
that one experienced little Florida mother 
had added a good big mothball. Of 
course, Susan could not lie on a hard 
wooden bed, so the Geography Class 
asked to be allowed to pick the cotton 
from the stalk that had been brought to 
the schoolroom for exhibition purposes. 
They removed the seeds and made a mat- 
tress and pillow. Sheets and a pillow 
case were added and then the bed must 
be properly made up. Very soon Susan 
found herself with a very comfortable 
two-story home, even to linoleum on the 
floor and a piano in the parlor. 
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All this was Life to the children and 
Opportunity to the teacher. New nouns, 
verbs and adjectives piled up. Teacher’s 
one problem was to see that there was 
enough repetition and recall to fix them 
in the children’s minds. Interest they 
already had and presentation was de- 
manded. There was a felt need for each 
new word before it was given. 

The other language gain in this stage 
of the work was of even greater im- 
portance. It was an appreciation by the 
children of the fact that differing 
language forms give exactness of ex- 
pression. The singular or plural of the 
noun and the number, person, and tense 
of the verb must correspond to the facts 
in the case. This was accomplished 
through the children’s own records of 
their manual projects. “I made a doll 
bed,” was all familiar language, but now 
carried significance to the small carpenter 
in every word. She could not say 
“beds” because evidently there was only 
one, and if there had been two she would 
have filled two spaces on the record 
sheet. And she must not make the com- 
mon error of using “make” because only 
finished work could be recorded. This 
attitude of accepting the importance of 
language forms is very necessary to a 
foreign or deaf child’s correct use of 
English. And finding it so closely con- 
nected with their own affairs made it 
seem a very different thing from the 
usual language lesson to which nobody 
but Teacher really saw the point. 

This change of attitude was imme- 
diately utilized in an extended verb drill 
which met the children’s complete coop- 
eration because they realized it was their 
greatest need. We put each statement 
to three tests, viz., When did it happen? 
Is that past, present or future? Conju- 
gate the verb in that tense. Then we 
were ready to select the person and num- 
ber and give the complete statement cor- 
rectly. This outline was kept on the 
board and referred to all through the 
day. The class took a written exercise 
of this sort several times a week for 
months without tiring of it. In fact 


there was a decided feeling of pride in 
conquering a known difficulty. Of 
course, a progress record was kept in 
plain view all the time. When the 
majority of the class had acquired this 
mental habit for finding the proper verb 
form, and began to hand in perfect 
papers the Verb Class was formed with 
only those as members who made mis- 
takes in verbs. A mistake in verbs in any 
exercise of the day entitled you to mem- 
bership in the class and it soon became 
a point of utmost importance to keep 
your verbs straight all day. Of course, 
there were days when there were ten 
members in attendance at the Verb Class, 
but there were more days when there 
were only three or four, and not always 
the same three or four. 

The Letter Project was the first at- 
tempt to create an interest in connected 
language. It was begun about the last 
of November. Its purpose was to get a 
more responsible attitude toward the 
writing of journals, memorizing the 
language used in them, and reproducing 
the same accounts. 

I explained to the children (just be- 
fore we started to work on a composite 
journal that we were to write on the 
board) that we would write the journal 
so that they could tell their mothers and 
fathers about what had happened in their 
next letters. We got a fresh sheet of 
paper for each child and he wrote “Dear 
Mother and Father” at the top of it. 
Then we put them all up on the wall 
with a thumb tack and went to work at 
the board on the journal. 

The children were pleased as they 
always are with anything new, but not 
in the least impressed and it made no 
difference in the attitude and ability 
that they brought to the work. We 
wrote the journal, copied it in the note 
books, studied it that night in Study 
Hall and wrote it the next morning on 
the “letter” started the day before. The 
children were just sweetly interested. 
All journals for two weeks were treated 
in this way. On the morning of Letter 
Day I reminded the children that they 
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had written their letters already and now 
had simply to copy them on the good 
letter paper. A child passed the “let- 
ters,” grown to a presentable lerigth by 
now, and I passed the stationery. Then 
the thrill went home! Up to this time 
it had not been a children’s project. hh 
had not been akin to any interest of 
theirs. But now they saw the purpose 
behind their two weeks of effort and 
revelled in the reward of their labors. 
From that moment it became their pro- 
ject, one of their own important affairs. 
Surely one must learn the language about 
things that are happening if one is to 
tell about them later. Getting the 
language straight for a journal became 
the child’s own need and remembering it 
his own desire. By January individual 
letters were being written on Letter Day 
with no request for reference to the 
previously written account, and only 
occasionally was the exact language of 
the journals reproduced, yet the pro- 
portion of mistakes was passably small. 


The Bank Project was the next one 
launched. This project started unex- 
pectedly one day when the children saw 
a check I had received for writing some- 
thing for a magazine. Seeing their in- 
terest, I showed them the manuscript in 
my own handwriting. I explained to 
them that an English teacher in a college 
had marked the mistakes for me just as 
I marked their mistakes for them. They 
could see his pen and ink corrections and 
my penciled revisions on the manuscript. 
I told them that he had been very kind 
to do that for me. This was an entirely 
new aspect of the affair to them. They 
had always felt that it took a lot of self- 
control for them to stand for Teacher’s 
marking up their papers as she always 
did, and the idea of gratitude was a 
shock. I told them a woman had typed 
it for me and I had sent it to the 
magazine. I showed them a copy and 
told them that the man had liked my 
article and that in a few months he 
would have it printed in a magazine like 
that. He had thought it was “good 
English” and so he sent me some money 


for it. They saw the man’s name on the 
check and on the return addressed 
envelope. They were wonderfully im- 
pressed (and apparently for the first 
time) with the importance of being able 
to use and write good language. 

I told them that I would put my 
money in the bank and asked them if 
they wanted to play “Bank,” too. They 
immediately cut small paper “checks,” 
pasted the word Bank on a cigar box 
and all. went into the literary profession. 
Thus a new-interest took hold of them 
with Teacher as merely their tool to 
judge, to pay and to advise where ad- 
vice was needed. I paid them off for the 
papers they had handed in that day and 
the day before, ranging from one dollar 
for the best to two cents for a very poor 
paper with no effort back of it. The 
joke was decidedly on that young author 
and everybody gave him the laugh. They 
all went happily to their desks to write 
whatever they could think of and all 
copy was accepted. After that every- 
thing they wrote was paid for whether it 
came voluntarily or was a class exercise. 

Particularly interesting compositions, 
as good accounts of a class activity or 
something on their study of cotton, were 
posted on the bulletin board and the 
children encouraged to read _ them. 
Gradually the interest worked over from 
the money in the Bank to making each 
composition interesting enough for the 
others to want to read it. As soon as 
the money interest began to lag I put 
the Bank into an inconspicuous place in 
the cabinet and was thankful that it was 
not asked for again, as the permanent 
value lay in the writing, not in the play 
bank. 

The next time individual journals were 
written in Study Hall I simply passed 
the papers around the next morning and 
let the children read each others’ mis- 
takes and all. This was an account of 
the circus they had seen a few days be- 
fore and the children enjoyed reading 
the papers and discussing each with its 
writer very much. They were made into 
a book by the simple process of punch- 
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ing two holes at the top of all the papers 
and putting brass paper fasteners through 
them. And thus began the Book Pro- 
ject, which lasted out the year. This 
first book was added, still uncorrected, 
to the magazines on the reading table. 
(A delicate thing is the interest of a 
child and much more easily killed than 
created. I dared not lay the heavy hand 
of criticism upon this one so early in its 
infancy.) The next journal was a trip 
to the Lighthouse and was written and 
read with even greater enthusiasm. It 
was placed on the reading table. (Uncor- 
rected also. There was no interest in 
correction and the thrill was not fixed 
yet. ) 

Just here the agony of mid-term 
examinations engulfed us and everything 
else was lost from sight. The week 
after exams we looked around to see 
what we could salvage from the wreck 
that was left of us. We had passed, but 
there were two things exams had shown 
us that the Fourth Grade conspicuously 
could not do. We could not ask original 
questions in correct form and we could 
not write acceptable connected language. 
We set ourselves to see what we could 
do to improve. 

The problem of the questions, I found, 
lay in previous training. The question 
forms had been presented and drilled on 
in the grades below, interrogative forms 
of the verbs and habitual forms, such as, 
“What is—made of ?” “What did—do?” 
etc. But the child’s experience with 
those question forms had been almost 
entirely on something he already know 
all about. To his mind 

“What color is the ball?” 

“Red,” 
was merely another way of saying, 

“The ball is red,” 
because he knew it was red before he 
asked the question. The cure was sim- 
ple. I immediately threw the class into 
Situations that they did not know any- 
thing about and refused to satisfy their 
curiosity until they put their questions 
into correct form. This threw the burden 
of learning on the child himself, where 


it belonged. The importance of the 
question forms was accepted, and the 
children began trying to learn and 
remember them. Improvement was im- 
mediate. 

The difficulty with connected language 
was more intricate. The three outstand- 
ing errors were in verb forms, syntax 
and pronouns. All of these had had 
the usual presentation and drill, the 
syntax through the five slate system, 
verbs through the drill before mentioned, 
and pronouns in special drills all the 
years of their school life. Yet there 
had not been the necessary effort on the 
part of the child to make these tools his 
own. We put up an outline of these 
things we needed and organized a Pro- 
noun Class, a Question Class, and a 
Sentence Class, along with the Verb 
Class already in use. The classes rotated, 
one reciting each day, the membership 
continually changing, according to the 
needs of each child. The children no* 
meeting with the class were free to work 
on their individual projects which, by 
this time, had branched out into wider 
fields; printing with the rubber type set, 
designing on cross-section paper, poster- 
making with colored papers, making book 
covers of all sorts, or making small note 
books in which to treasure poems or bits 
of information of personal interest. 

Connected language being the chief 
need I encouraged the book interest as 
much as possible. The first book to be 
turned out in finished form was an ani- 
mal book. The story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood inspired an interest in animals. 
The children chose one animal first and 
we discussed it in class. The children 
told any experiences they had had with 
that particular sort of animal and asked 
many questions about it. Some of the 
answers I gave myself and others I 
showed them in reference books. Then 
each child wrote up his own account of 
that animal. They read each other’s 
as before and wanted to make a book of 
them. One of the full page pictures 
drawn the week before was selected for 
a cover. Then I opened one of their 
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readers, showed it to them and asked if 
there were any mistakes in it. They 
took the suggestion very readily and de- 
cided that people did not put mistakes 
into books, so they would correct their 
papers first and then make a good book 
of them. 

Thus the book-making process, «as 
taken over by the children, resolved itself 
into five steps, all of real worth. First, 
the children asked questions on some- 
thing that they really wanted to find 
out about, thereby getting their much 
needed question drill. Second, they 
gathered the information from my an- 
swers or from some source indicated by 
me. Third, they wrote up the collected 
data, and what they already knew about 
it, in connected form, using their best 
ability because it was their own interest 
and purpose. Fourth, they brought the 
best possible attitude to the necessary 
drill on their common errors. Fifth, each 
child read with pleasure the corrected ac- 
counts written by the others. The 
genuineness of such a child activity as 
this is of the greatest educational value. 

As our library increased and we found 
that our sort of books could not stand 
on shelves as all good books should, we 
put a wire along the wall and hung the 
books on it. They made a very inter- 
esting display with their bright covers 
and neatly lettered titles. More wires 
were added just as one adds new sec- 
tions to the book case. 

Any subject suggested by a child and 
accepted by the others was considered 
worth while. One child suggested a sub- 
ject that did not interest any of the 
others, so she wrote the whole book 
herself. Ten different topics were con- 
tributed to the George Washington Book. 
The Abraham Lincoln Book even aspired 
to illustrations. The pictures were cut 
from an article about him in a magazine. 
One child wrote a long series of stories 
about “Sam and Ham” and illustrated 
each with a chubby youngster from a 
Campbell Soup advertisement. This 
serial adventure had advanced to the 
sixth incident before the proud author 


A_ book 
about cotton was prepared, mostly from 
the children’s own experience and ob- 
servation, and sent to a class in Milwau- 
kee with whom they had been corre- 


showed it to Teacher at all. 


sponding all through the year. In the 
National Geographic we found a picture 
of our own Lighthouse and that was 
used for the cover of our Lighthouse 
Book, which was properly corrected and 
bound as was the Circus Book. 

The children made covers for the 
other books, most of them quite appro- 
priate and well executed, though they 
were not in any case done under the di- 
rection of the teacher and in only one 
case at her suggestion. That suggestion 
was given because the children had not 
realized that they could: originate de- 
signs on cross-section paper (which was 
the fad just then). They were copy- 
ing cross stitch patterns that they found 
in magazines and, of course, these did 
not cover all the ideas they wanted to 
represent. As soon as this new idea 
was introduced we had a gorgeous red 
boat on really choppy blue waves for 
the boat topics, and even a recognizable 
map of Florida for the Florida Book. 

Lettering on the cross-section paper 
took some help from the teacher. This 
help was requested by the children and 
in giving it Teacher managed to fix an 
idea she had been trying to fix all the 
year. It was the idea that all the main 
words of a title must begin with capital 
letters. To the children it became a 
necessary piece of information in order 
to make acceptable book titles. 

Only on rare occasions was time 
given for all the children to work on 
their individual projects at once. Fully 
ninety per cent of the work was done in 
time that is usually wasted or employed 
in meaningless “busy work” used merely 
as a disciplinary measure to keep the 
other children out of mischief while 
Teacher works with one alone. There 
was no question of keeping this group 
out of mischief. They had big interests 
of their own and the materials with 
which to develop them. There was one 
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standard, and one only, by which they 
were required to measure their conduct. 
Were they doing something useful? If 
so, they were good. They were not still 
nor quiet. They were often very noisy. 
They hammered and they sawed. They 
even sandpapered. Sometimes they 
dropped things because they handled 
many things and a certain proportion of 
things handled will drop. But these 
were not annoying noises. They were 
purposeful and therefore perfectly good 
and proper noises. The children easily 
understood that there must not be even 
the littlest noise during articulation 
periods and most of the spoken recita- 
tions were done with the whole class 
present, anyway. 

During the year the class made more 
advancement than was expected of them 
in ability to think clearly and express 
their thoughts in either spoken or written 
form. But there were other gains of 
even greater value than the language 
skills. Coordinations were developed by 
the use and handling of materials. One 
scatter-brained little chap at the first of 
the year dropped half the things he 
touched and broke the other half. By 
the end of the year he could be trusted 
with the most delicate possessions we 
had. Habits of orderliness, industry and 
self-reliance were built up. New ap- 
preciations of the beauties about us, of 
the lives of animals, of the work of 
other people, came as a result of actual 
experiences along these lines. Attitudes 
of great value to the children were 
developed by solving the various situa- 
tions as they arose. The better attitude 
toward the various processes of formal 
education alone was worth the year’s 
work. The greatest proof of this change 
was the many voluntary contributions to 
~ the “Books.” Many times, when the 
children were perfectly free to draw 
pictures with colored crayons or use any 
other of a variety of materials, they 
chose to make written records of the 
things that interested them. By gradual 


stages they had developed the power to 
do the thing well and the natural con- 
sequence was a desire to exercise this 
new power. In working out these in- 
terests the whole self was active. There 
was work for the hand, the imagination 
and the tongue, all closely linked. In 
fact, the possibilities for growth opened 
up by this sort of work are limitless. 
In other words, each child went out of 
this class with an increased capacity for 
living. 

I shall have to acknowledge that it 
kept Teacher pretty busy supplying 
materials and information. Her days 
were not ordered and she never knew in 
the morning what she would be called 
upon to deliver before the day was over. 
But wasn’t it worth it? 





COURSE OF READING FOR TRAINING 
CLASS 


In the Deaf Carolinian for November 13, 
1926, there is given the list of books recom- 
mended by the Committee on Standardization 
at the recent Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals. Every teacher of the deaf 
should have these books in her library. 


Among others was “The Principles of 
Speech” by Bell. It seems apropos to state 
here that there is now a limited number of 
these books for sale by the Volta Bureau. 
Cloth bound copies are no longer obtainable, 
but paper bound copies may be had at $1.25, 
plus postage. 





NEW CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Last fall a class for the deaf was put into 
operation in Richmond, Virginia; also one 
was started in Norfolk. Both are under the 
supervision of the state residential school at 
Staunton. Miss Ann Gibson is the instructor 
at Richmond and Miss Ivy M. Tillotson at 
Norfolk. As far as we know, these are the 
first day school classes to be supervised bya 
state institution. 





THE INHERITANCE OF DEAFNESS 


Mr. J. C. Harris, Superintendent of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, had an interest- 
ing article in The School Helper of October 
20, 1926, on the question of inheritance of 
deafness. Mr. Harris’ conclusions are that 
congenital deafness would almost be eradicated 
if there were no marriages in which both 
persons were deaf, or in which there were 
ties of blood relationship. 




















TWO HELPFUL PROJECTS 


Mary DuNLApP* 


TIMULATING interest in a class is 

one of the most important and one 

of the hardest things a teacher must 
do. Without interest it is impossible to 
get results. So often the ordinary class 
room methods fail. They do not appeal 
to the type of child concerned. This con- 
dition was prevalent with my Third 
Grade class of ten, varying in age from 
eleven to fifteen. It was true that they 
were rather old and slow for that grade, 
but various circumstances in their indi- 
vidual lives accounted for that condition. 
Four were repeating third grade work 
and several of the others had repeated 
second grade work. They were tired of 
repeated drills and so they did them 
mechanically ; never was I able to arouse 
any enthusiasm over a class room exer- 
cise. I took toys and other things of in- 
terest into the class room, but after they 
had learned the names of the objects 
their interest was dead. They would not 
ask questions and were seldom interested 
in answering them. Every exercise where 
questions were involved, either the ask- 
ing or answering of them, was a bore. 
To find something to arouse their inter- 
est was the problem before me. 

One day while passing a grocery store 
in the vicinity of the school, I saw a toy 
grocery store in the window. It occurred 
to me that that might be the solution of 
my problem. The next day I took my 
class for a walk and we went in the di- 
rection of the store. I didn’t tell them 
about the toy store, because I wanted 
to see if it contained any interest for 
them. There was.a large Persian cat in 
the first window which got the usual 
attention given to animals by deaf 
children. Then one of them saw the toy 
store and gave an exclamation of delight. 


The others followed. We learned the . 


name of it and talked about it for a few 
minutes. Then we went into the store 
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and inquired how we might get the store 
for our school room. We found that 


it was given as a premium for the pur- | 
chase of twelve cans of milk. A mem- 


ber of the faculty, living in town, pur- 


chased the necessary twelve cans and — 
These, with the addi- — 
in stamps. — 
made it possible to secure the treasure. — 


gave us the labels. 
tion of twenty-five cents 


It was several weeks before it arrived, 
but each day we talked about it, and to 
my amazement interest in it grew 
steadily. 


It is an attractive toy about eighteen 


inches long and made of heavy card 
board. It has two shelves and a counter. 
It has twelve miniature cans represent- 
ing the products of the Libby Company. 
The children adored them from the very 
first. 


tures of vegetables, fruits, and cans of 
things not already represented. I went 
to the kitchen and got small quantities 
of rice, grits, flour, beans, coffee, peas, 
etc., in small paper bags. Each picture 
or can I marked with the approximate 
value of the article in a real store. I 
thought this might give them a_ sense 
of value, lacking in so many of our deaf 
children. 

Then we played store. I made a chart 
with the various expressions one would 
use in a grocery store. The chart looked 
as follows: 


Good morning! 


a box of— 

a package of— 
a dozen of— 

a loaf of— 

a cake of— 

a bottle of— 

a glass of— 
a jar of— 











I got some samples of other — 
groceries from the various stores in town ~ 
and then I cut out of the magazines pic- — 
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a pound of— 

— cents worth of— 
How much is it? 
How much are they? 
Are they fresh? 
Are they sweet? 
Are they sour? 
Have you any 
How much is your 
That is all, thank you. 

This chart I hung up so that they 
could see it all the time and familiarize 
themselves with the expressions. When 
the exercise was in progress the chart 
was hidden and referred to only when 
an error that no one in the class could 
correct occurred. 

This work was aided by the use of toy 
money. My Third Grade class could 
not handle large amounts of money, so I 
had to limit their buying. The Fourth 
Grade class had very good language and, 
of course, was much farther advanced in 
arithmetic. (They came to me for this 
period every day.) It was a delightful 
period for them and they entered into it 
with real enthusiasm. Each day a dif- 
ferent child was the store keeper and the 
others came and bought groceries from 
time to time and, of course, that gave 
us new speech and language problems. 

In a short time we definitely under- 
stood, Who sold—? Who bought—? 
and Who paid for—? Then we were 
ready for simple problems. They were 
only addition problems because we were 
not ready to borrow in subtraction. It 
was necessary to carry in addition so we 
took that drill and work along with the 
grocery store. We counted to the amount 
of money given by the customer, in the 
usual way. A little multiplication was 
necessary where more than one of the 
same article was purchased. All this was 
splendid drill and it came smoothly and 
quickly. They were so eager to handle 
the money and make change that the 
drill was a pleasure. If time had per- 
mitted we could have gone further with 
the project, but we were greatly pleased 
with the arithmetic and language results 





today ? 





and the practical experience it gave the 
children. 

The second project came in the form 
of a play house. It was purchased by 
the school for the children of the lower 
intermediate department. It came all 
cut and ready to be constructed. The 
Third Grade class was given the task of 
building it. We talked about it for days 
before they were allowed to see it. We 
discussed the kinds of materials that might 
be used for a play house. The children 
had learned the names of building mate- 
rials in the fall in their Geography work 
so this was a splendid opportunity to use 
them. There were many new houses in 
the neighborhood of the school and we 
took a walk and named the various 
materials used. Then we looked for 
some bricks for the foundation. We 
found enough on the school grounds. 
Then we selected a site on the girls’ 
playground. Finally we were ready for 
the play house. We went to the shop, 
opened the boxes and put the lumber on 
the floor. More excited children you 
never saw. Each child wanted to help 
carry it and do his share. We got ham- 
mers and nails and went to the site 
selected. The six boys in the class did 
the carpenter work with the aid of a few 
suggestions from the head of the car- 
penter shop. The work was entirely 
theirs. They enjoyed it and worked 
eagerly until it was finished. 

The play house measured six feet long, 
four feet wide, four feet high on the 
sides, and six feet from the ground to 
the top of the gable. It was painted 
brown and green. There was no floor- 
ing for it, so they conceived the idea of 
putting Spanish moss in it for a floor. 

When we returned to the school room 
they were very anxious to talk and write 
about it. We got the best compositions 
on “The Play House” that we achieved 
during the year. My greatest exultation 
came over the question forms. They 
asked and answered all kinds of ques- 
tions concerning it. We got our ques- 
tion forms, How long—?, How wide—? 
and How high—? without the least trou- 
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ble. They had been taught to measure 
before constructing the play house. This 
was necessary so that they could locate 
the proper pieces for their respective 
places. 

We had planned to mark off the in- 
terior into rooms and furnish them, but 
since it was garden-making-time in 
Florida, some one suggested a flower and 
vegetable garden. I suggested it very 
casually to the class one day and they 
at once wanted to do it. Several days of 
bad weather followed this, and we could 
do nothing toward our garden. But each 
day the children talked about it and begged 
to make the garden as soon as the sun 
shone. We decided to move the play 
house in order to get a better place for 
the garden. It had been almost directly 
in front of the Hospital building, so we 
moved it behind the Hospital to get the 
sun. (This gave us splendid drill on 
these prepositions.) The children, upon 
the suggestion of one of them, found 
sufficient bricks to make a border around 
the garden as staked off by the teacher. 
It was necessary to make the vegetable 
garden on the left hand side of the play 
house. The flower garden we put di- 
rectly in front of it. In the flower gar- 
den we planted ferns, sultanas, geraniums 
and summer freesias. In connection with 
this I taught the names of flowers. In 
the vegetable garden we planted lettuce, 
beans, corn, beets and radishes, and here 
I reviewed the names of vegetables. A 
visit to the larger gardens nearby gave 
us the names of many vegetables not in 
our garden. The children did all the 
work. They cleared, spaded, fertilized, 


raked and planted it. They watered it 
and took care of its every day. 

In summing up the value of this pro- 
ject I would say, first of all, that it 
aroused interest where other methods had 
failed ; and second, by no means less im- 
portant, it gave us drill on new verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, prepositions, time 
phrases and question forms. Many of 
the new question forms required in this 
year’s work came with little or no effort 
at all. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
the amount of time devoted to this work. 
For a few days we used the first hour, 
and after that about thirty minutes each 
day was required to visit the garden and 
talk about it. The new words and ex- 
pressions were used in every exercise 
during the day where they fitted in. It 
was amazing how many of them were 
brought into play and how anxious the 
children were to use them. 





SCHOOL CHANGES 


Mrs. Ella Scott Warner, for the past ten 
years principal of the Beverly, Mass., School 
for the Deaf, resigned her position last June 
on account of ill health, 

During her principalship the school in- 
creased steadily, both in numbers and in effi- 
ciency. A devoted and untiring worker, Mrs. 
Warner will be missed both at the school and 
in the profession. She is succeeded by Miss 
Nettie McDaniel, a protagonist of oral teach- 
ing of the deaf in Georgia. 

Prof. J. C. Harris, head of the Georgia 
School, in a farewell address to Miss Mc- 
Daniel, told of the tireless way in which she 
had given herself to the betterment of the 
school. 

Miss McDaniel, in turn, is succeeded by 
Miss Kate Alcorn, formerly of Stanford, Ky. 





SPECIAL CLASSES AT ELYRIA, OHIO 


Lorain County, Ohio, is planning special 
classes for crippled, deaf and blind children. 
The parents or guardians of these children 
will provide transportation to Elyria, the 
county seat, where the classes will be con- 
ducted. Blind children will be taught Braille 
and deaf children will be instructed according 
to up-to-date methods, it is said. These 
classes will be put into operation next fall. 
A survey of the county is now being made to 
determine the number of children needing this 
special instruction. 











TEACHERS AS CHILDREN SEE THEM 


EmMMA SANDBERG* 


LTHOUGH teachers frequently 

discuss the merits of the children 

they teach, they probably very 
seldom or never stop to consider that 
children may also discuss the merits of 
their teachers. 

I have spent the greater part of my 
life among deaf people, have been 
brought up as a deaf child and therefore 
know precisely how such children feel 
and act. 

It is my belief that the majority of 
the teachers in the schools for the deaf 
do not realize how the children look up 
to them and how much good they could 
do if they would take more interest in 
the personal affairs of the pupils in their 
school. While I attended public schools 
I regarded my teachers as teachers and 
nothing more. I never longed to tell 
them any of my troubles or ask their 
advice about things for the simple reason 
that I could go to my parents with such 
matters and they would help me and give 
me advice. When I entered a school 
for the deaf, things were very different. 

I remember how amazed I was at some 
of the strange ideas which many girls 
and boys of my own age had, but now I 
can readily see why they had them. 

At times when deaf children hear 
some remark made (or rather see some 
remark made), they, as is the case with 
many normal children, do not understand 
it as it is intended to be understood, but 
unlike the hearing children, they cannot 
go to their parents for an explanation, 
and consequently retain the wrong idea 
which they form at first. For example, 
one day one of my chums at school in- 
formed me that one of her friends had 
died and come back to life again. I was 
very much astonished and asked her how 
it happened. Eventually I learned that 
she had seen her friend tell someone 
that some iron water, which she had been 
drinking, had put new life into her. Now 
if this girl’s teacher had shown her that 
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she was interested in her and that she 
wanted to take the place of her father or 
mother to whom she could not go, the 
child would probably have told her about 
the miracle and she could have corrected 
her. However, if what I have found 
from my own experience is true, a great 
many teachers have not the slightest 
desire to take the place of the absent 
mothers. They feel that when they 
finish teaching in the morning, they are 
free for the day and have nothing more 
to do with the children. Indeed, I have 
seen teachers pass children on the school 
grounds as though they were stones or 
poles. A child does not often venture 
to approach a teacher of this kind with 
any personal matter, and when he does, 
she is either in too big a hurry to stop 
and listen and explain, or if she does 
stop, she shows her displeasure so plainly 
that the little one does not dare to re- 
peat the performance. 

Many deaf children get into the habit 
of looking upon their teachers more as 
ornaments than as human beings, orna- 
ments which seem to say, “Keep away 
from me,” and they keep away. 

In my school we had supervisors to 
whom we could go with our problems, 
but they were usually too busy mending 
clothes or seeing to our bodily comfort 
to be much concerned with other things 
and they were not to blame, for taking 
care of fifty girls or boys single-handed 
is not an easy thing to do. 

If only the teachers would stop to 
think how much deaf children need 
besides their three R’s, things such as 
confidential talks, harmless secrets and 
explanations of small things which are 
always cropping up in their daily lives 
outside of school, and if they could only 
know how the little ones long to pour 
out their thoughts to them, I am sure 
that they would be more than glad to 
stop and listen to them and I think that 
they would feel very well repaid if they 
could make the little faces light up with 
joy and understanding. 











AN EXERCISE IN CONNECTED LANGUAGE 


Marie P. Orr* 


iy teaching connected language the 
main object is to train the child to 

express himself in smooth, colloquial 
English, giving at least a paragraph on 
one subject, instead of short detached 
sentences having no connection what- 
ever. 

It is quite possible to make this recita- 
tion a most interesting one to both pupils 
and teacher. 

The material should be something of 
interest to the class; something they can 
see before them in concrete form, or an 
experience that one or more of them 
may have had, and that all will enjoy. 

I have in mind a group of children in 
one of the schools in our largest city. 
The supervising teacher in assigning me 
this class casually remarked that they 
were not dull children but a_ little 
apathetic and needed “waking up.” So 
I cast about in my mind for some way 
out of the ordinary to attract them. 

Of course, there were unlimited oppor- 
tunities to do this. In a walk around the 
block, we found more to talk about than 
we could conveniently dispose of in the 
period given for the recitation. The ob- 
ject was to get several paragraphs of 
natural language on the various things 
we had seen, and be able to produce 
them, first orally, then in writing. 

As the children went home frequently, 
we had a fine lot of week-end news and 
they were eager to tell it on Monday 
morning. Each child in turn, who had 
something worthwhile to relate, stood 
before the class and gave his bit orally. 
all eyes upon him to see what was being 
said; then several others were required 
to repeat the same in turn. You can 
readily see what a good lip-reading exer- 
cise this was. Later these items were 
written in note books. 


Formerly when the regular Letter Day 
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came around, a wail had gone up from 
the class, “Oh, we have nothing to 
write!” but later, when we had several 
pages of “interesting news” at hand, the 
children were happy, and eager to write. 
This material was not copied, but the 
pupils were allowed to look over their 
note books several days before and 
choose what they wanted to put in their 
letters. 

We had a wonderful time. one Monday 
morning at Wanamaker’s looking at the 
Christmas toys. This morning was es- 
pecially selected that the children might 
have a clear field before the crowds ar- 
rived. And what a glorious time they 
had! The clerks were more than 
generous with their time and attention. 
The wonderful mechanical toys were 
wound up; the children were invited to 
play parlor golf, and the prettiest French 
dolls were brought out to be admired. 

From this trip we had language to use 
for several days, and pages were added 
to our books. 

In giving a connected language lesson, 
whether it be a topic, an experience of 
one or more of the class, or whatever 
it is, the difficult words and expressions 
are taken out, explained and drilled upon, 
if necessary, that the pupil may have a 
clear understanding of what he is doing. 
I need scarcely add that aceuracy and 
truthfulness are insisted upon in every 
particular. 

In presenting a topic, oral dictation is 
given by the teacher, the child reproduc- 
ing it as given above. 

Some one may say, “This is simply 
parrot work, and destroys all originality.” 
I have not found it so, for when the 
pupils write original journals, they use 
the language they have learned in this 
way and there is a marked improvement 
in smoothness of expression. 

This exercise is helpful in another 
way: For the letters, the forms of the 
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verbs must often be changed, also the 
time phrases, and the pupil is expected 
to think these changes out for himself. 

If we can succeed in training the child 
in continuity of thought, expression and 
speech we shall have achieved something 
worthwhile. 





CHEFOO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF* 


Tunc YUEH 


Last Friday the Senior A-1 class paid a 
visit to the School for the Deaf. We called 
there at about -half past ten, and were kindly 
received by Miss Carter, the principal. 


At first we were brought to a classroom. 
The room was very clean and had plenty of 
light. About eight delightful children of five 
to eight years old sat facing the teacher. At 
the background were their playthings. Miss 
Carter told us that they were beginners. Some 
had come only for a few weeks and some for 
two or three months. When we entered the 
room, the teacher told them to stand up. 
They stood up all at once and sat down when 
they were told to sit down. Then the teacher 
told them to run. They ran around their 
little table. Then the teacher told them to 
cry. They rubbed their eyes and noses with 
their small hands. Miss Carter told us that 
the children were happy there so that they 
did not know how to cry but only how to 
laugh. 


The deaf or mute children were not only 
taught to understand but also to speak and 
write themselves. They were taught to under- 
stand by looking at the movement of the 
mouth and tongue of the speaker. They also 
could speak themselves. Of course, they could 
not pronounce as clearly as we do. 


The way they taught the deaf was most 
interesting. The beginners were at first taught 
before a big looking glass. The teacher 
showed the child a character and a picture or 
sometimes a thing, then said it, and let his 
pupil pronounce it. By means of the glass the 
deaf child could see the way his teacher’s 
tongue moved. Sometimes when there were 
words like “papa, yoayoa,” it was hard for 
them to know how to pronounce. So they had 
other methods. The teacher took one of his 
pupils’ hands and put it on his breast and 
the other hand on the breast of the pupil, 
so that the deaf child might feel that his 
teacher’s breast was vibrating when he pro- 
nounced those words. If there were words 
with “s” and “th” sound, in the same way 
they put their hand before their mouths, so 
that they could feel the aspiration. 

Then we left this classroom and went to 
another which was a higher class. These 
boys could, when their teacher asked them, 

"Reprinted from “Yih Wen News,” Temple Hill, 

efoo, Shantung, China. 
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answer fairly well, and they could also write 
their answers down on the blackboard. They 
also learned to sing hymns, but it did not 
sound like the way we sing. They only re- 
peated the verses. Afterward we went from 
class to class. Every class was better than 
the one before. At last we came to the 
highest class. They learned to draw pictures. 
We saw a picture of an American comedy 
“Movie Actor,” Charlie Chaplin, a map of 
China and of the world and even some to 
illustrate present events. They had almost as 
many subjects as a higher primary might 
have. 

At last we were led to their dormitories. 
They were in several large rooms with their 
study rooms in between. Rows of little beds 
were in very good order and every thing in 
the room was clean. Then we went to the 
dining hall, and it too was clean. Besides 
their class work, boys learned to make bamboo 
baskets and girls learned to sew. Every day 
there was some one to oversee all the work- 
ings for all the boys. 





REVIEW 


Manual of Speech Training, by Frederick and 
Louise Martin 


This new book on speech deals with the 
defects most commonly encountered. In the 
introduction the authors say, “Speech correc- 
tion does not concern itself primarily with the 
refinements of speech, such as grammatical, 
idiomatic English and its accurate pronuncia- 
tion, but, more especially, with the develop- 
ment of the ability to use articulate speech.” 


The book gives breathing and corrective 
exercises, ‘tongue gymnastics and practice and 
test sentences, not only helpful to teachers 
striving to correct defective speech .of stu- 
dents with normal hearing, but helpfully sug- 
gestive also to teachers of the deaf. 


A feature to be noted is the graded exer- 
cises, adapted to the progress of the student 
as he masters difficult sounds, one by one. 

Special attention is paid to stammering. 
Frederick Martin himself was a stammerer 
and his methods are therefore of exceptional 
interest. 





PONCE DE LEON 


Pedro Ponce de Leon, pioneer educator of 
the deaf in Spain, has recently been honored 
by the erection of a statue to his memory. 
The statue stands in Retiro Park, Madrid, 
and represents the great educator teaching a 
little deaf boy to read. A deaf sculptor, Mr. 
D. Manuel Tylesias, very skillfully executed 
the work. 


Ponce de Leon was tutor to the deaf chil- 
dren of the Constable of Castille, Marquis de 
Berlanga. Other pupils of his were the son 
of the Governor and Mayor of Aragon, and 
another, the brilliant Pedro de Velaxo. He 
taught these children reading, writing, speak- 
ing by signs, Latin, Greek and history. 
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WHICH? 


Laura Davies Hott 


‘ 


Which do I love the best? Let’s see! 
Marjory May just came to me. 
She has real hair, and can go to sleep; 
She says “Mamma,” and can stand or 
creep; 
She’s a brilliant child, I tell you true, 
She took the prize at the doll show, too. 
Which do I love the best? Oh, scat! 
How can a mother tell you that? 


Now Dinkey I’ve had since I was three, 

And she is almost a part of me. 

I’ve treated her rough, but she never 
cries, 

Of course, she would never win a prize; 

The roses are gone from her battered 
cheeks, 

One eye is blurred, and she never speaks ; 

But a mother’s heart can’t tell, I fear, 

Which of her children is most dear. 





A host of new writers, turning anew to 
the never-old questions of the future, reach 
the same ever new conclusion that the teacher 
is the hope of the world. 

Wittram McAnprew, Chicago. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


INFORMALIZING THE TEACHING 
PROCESS 


We must look for the really creative | 
development of education in the methods — 
of teaching rather than in the materials — 


of teaching. 

Over-formalization inthe teaching 
process kills the spirit of learning in 
the student mind. I suggest, therefore, 
that the next great advance in educa- 
tion will be marked by an extensive in- 
formalizing of the teaching process. 

If we were to undertake to teach 
baseball, let us say, to a seven-year-old 
boy by the “subject” method, this is the 
way we would go about it. We would 
ask him to memorize the biographies of 
the great players of baseball, past and 
present. Then we would ask him to 
pass an examination on the lives of 


Christy Mathewson, Ty Cobb, Hans — 
We © 


Wagner, Babe Ruth and others. 
would then ask him to make a study of 
the various kinds of wood out of which 
bats are made, the countries from which 
the woods came, and so on—again sub- 
jecting him to an examination. We 


would then ask him to make a study of — 


the principle of the gyroscope involved 
in throwing a curve, the law of falling 
bodies involved in throwing a drop, and 
so on—again putting him to the test 
of an examination. All this on the 
theory, apparently, that when he had 
mastered the details he would suddenly 
be consumed by a passionate interest in 
the game. But by watching one boy for 
one month, it becomes clear that the way 
to awaken his interest in baseball is to 
take him to a Big League game, get 
him a good seat in the grandstand, al- 
low him to feel the thrill of the game, 
and to yell himself hoarse for a hero. 
After that, he will sit up all night 
sleuthing and snaring explanations of 
details. 

— “The Revolt Against Education,” by 
Glenn Frank, Journal of Education, 
June 10, 1926. 
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PRETTY GOOD WORLD 
Pretty good world, if you take it all round, 
Pretty good world, good people! 
Better be on than under the ground; 
Pretty good world, good people! 
Better be here where the skies are as blue 
As the eyes of your sweetheart a-smilin’ at 
you; 
Better than lyin’ ’neath daisies and dew; 
Pretty good world, good people! 
Frank L. Stanton. 
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HIS DAY OFF 

Bobby was of an inquiring turn of mind, 
says London Answers, but his mother usually 
managed to answer his questions. 

“Why does daddy go to town every day?” 
he asked the other morning. 

“To work so that you and I can have good 
dinners,” explained mother. 

Next day, as Bobby sat down to dinner, he 
looked disparagingly at the fare provided, 
then turned an accusing eye on father. 

“You didn’t do much today, did you?” he 
remarked. 


AND, SPEAKING OF DINNERS 
“Although I was late,” remarked the new 
boarder, “I found that the landlady had saved 
for me the tenderest part of the chicken.” 
“What was that?” asked the old boarder, 
jealously. 
“Some of the gravy,” responded the new 
boarder. 


BOSTON PAPERS PLEASE COPY 
Some inquiring reader, interested in senti- 
mental matters, writes: “In making love to a 
Boston girl, what is the best thing for a fel- 
low to possess ?” 
The answer is—A dictionary. 
—Film Fun. 











OUT AMONG THE HEATHEN 
The four-vear-old was spending a_ night 
away from hime. At bedtime she knelt at 
the knee of her hostess to say her prayers, 
expecting the usual prompting. Finding the 
lady unable to help her out,, the child con- 
cluded thus: “Please, God, excuse me. I 
can’t remember my prayers; and I’m stay'n’ 

with a lady who doesn’t tnow any.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


VOLTS = 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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SOUNDS WE CANNOT HEAR! 

“You make me so angry,” stormed Mrs. 
Biggs after the company had left. “Why do 
you insist on sitting on the piano stool all 
evening? Everybody knows you cannot play 
a note.” 

“Neither can anybody else while I’m sitting 
here,” explained Mr. Biggs, placidly. 

—Florida Grower. 





DECEIVING HER 

“Why, my dear,” exclaimed the good friend, 
on finding Mrs. Newed in a flood of tears, 
“what is the matter?” 

The young wife wiped her eyes and tried to 
compose herself and be inhumanly calm. 
“Well,” she began, with folded hands, “you 
know John is away for a week?” 

“Yes, dear,” helped the lady friend. 

“Well,” continued Margaret, “he writes to 
me regularly, and in his—his last letter he 
tells me he gets my photograph out and kisses 
it every day.” 

“But that is nothing for you to cry about!” 
exclaimed the good friend. 

“Yes, it is,” cried Margaret, the newly-wed, 
bursting into tears afresh. “Because—because 
I took my picture out of his bag before he 
left—just for a joke—and—and put one of 
mo-mo-mother’s in its place !”—Washington 
Times. 





WE HOPE FOR THE BEST 
The lady’s husband was considerably older 
than she, so when he was desperately ill and 
the wife asked distractedly, “Is there any hope, 
doctor?” the latter replied, diplomatically, “I 
don’t know, madam. Tell me what you are 
hoping for.”—London Mail. 





"TIS TRUE, ’TIS A PITY! 
I hate to be a kicker, 
’Cause it doesn’t make for peace; 
But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the wheel that gets the grease! 
—Country Gentleman. 





FOR THE DOG LOVERS 
“Why,” asked the teacher, “does a dog hang 
out his tongue when running?” 
“To balance his tail,” responded the bright 
pupil promptly. 
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